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Provident Institutions. 


N EWSVENDORS’ BENEVOLENT AND 
rt PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 
Founded 1839. 
Funds exceed 27,0001. 
Office : 15 and 16, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 


Patron : 
The Right Hon. THE EARL OF ROSEBERY, K.GQ. K.T. 
President : 
The LORD GLENESK. 


Treasurer : 

THE LONDON AND WESTMINSTER BANK, LIMITED. 

OBJECTS.—This Institution was established in 1839 in the City of 
London, under the Presidency of the late Alderman Harmer, = 
granting | meet and Temporary Assistance to principals and 
assist ed as vendors of Newspapers. 

MEMBERSE IP.—Every Man or Woman throughout the United 
Kingdom, whether Publisher, Wholesaler, Retailer, Employer, or 
Employed, is entitled to become a Member of this Institution, and 
enjoy its benefits upon payment of Five Shillings annually, or Three 
Guineas for life, provided that he or she is engaged in the sale of 
Newspapers, and such Members who thus contribute secure priority 
of ¢ poneiieresson in the event of their neecting aid from the Institution. 

PENSIONS.—The Annuitants now number Thirty-six, the Men 
receiv ing y and the Women 201. per annum each. 

The “Royal Victoria Pension Fund,” commemorating the great 
ofmusemn the News Trade enjoyed under the rule of Her la 
Majesty Queen Victoria, provides 201. a year each for Six Widows of 
Newsvendors. 

The “ Francis Fund” provides Pensions for One Man, 251., and One 
Woman 201., and was specially subscribed in memory of the late John 
Francis, who died on April 6, 1882, _— was for more than fifty years 
Publisher of the Atheneum. He an active and leading part 
beet ym the whole period of the & agitation for the repeal of the 

then existing “  Baxes on Knowledge,” and was for very many 
years a Soren supporter of this Institution. 

The “ Horace Marshall Pension Fund” is the gift of the late Mr. 
Horace Brooks Marshall. The employés of that firm have primary 
right of, ape e: its benefits, 

The Herbert —_ Pension Fund” provides 25t. = annum for 
one at in pe bm and grateful memory of Mr. Herbert Lloyd, whe 

ec ay 12, 1899. 

The principal features of the Rules governing election to all Pensions 
are, that rom Candidate shall have been (1) a Member of the Institu- 
tion for not less than ten years preceding application ; (2) not less than 
— ave ) SORES of age ; (3) engaged in the sale of Newspapers for at least 





RELIEF. —Temporary relief is given in cases of distress, not only 
to Members of the Institution, but to Newsvendors or their servants 
who may be recommended for assistance by Members of the Institu- 
tion. Inquiry is made in such cases by Visiting Committees, and 
salar s bs awarded in accordance “— the merits and re grec ag 





WILKIE JON 
MHE BOOKSELLERS’ PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION. 


Founded 1837. 
Patron—HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 
Invested Capital, 30,9001. 
A UNIQUE INVESTMENT 
Offered to London Booksellers and their Assistants. 

A young man or woman of twenty-five can invest the sum of Twenty 
Guineas (or its equivalent by instalments), and obtain the righi to 
participate in the following advantages : — 

FIRST. Freedom from want in time of Adversity as long as need 


exist 

SECOND. Permanent Relief in Old Age. 

THIRD. Medical Advice by eminent Physicians and Surgeons. 

FOURTH. A Cottage in the Country (Abbots Langley, Hertford- 
shire) for aged Members, with garden produce, coal, and medical 
attendance free, in adk lition to an annu ity. 

FIFTH, A furnished house in the same Retreat at Abbots Langley 
for the use of Members and their families for holidays or during 
convalescence. 

A contribution towards Funeral expenses when it year 

SEV ENTH. All these are available not = Members only, but also 
for their wives or widows and yoans childre 

EIGHTH. The payment of the subsc a Ne confers an absolute 
right to these benefits in all cases of need. 

For further information apply & to the Secretary Mr. GEORGE 
LARNER, 28, Paternoster Row. 











Gdurational. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS. 


F ACULTIRS OF ARTS (INCLUDING comeepcs AND 
. SCIENCE, AND TECHNOLOGY. 
The NEXT SESSION will BEGIN on SEPTEMBER 20. —— 
of any Faculty may be had, post free, from THE REGISTRAR. 
Lyddon Hall has been licensed for ' the residence of Students. 

















({HURCH EDUCATION ~ CORPORATION, 
CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 


pn ae e for Women Secondary Teachers. Principal—Miss 
CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A., late Lecturer in Education in the 
me one University. Students are prepared for the Oxford, the 
Cambridge, and the fondon Teachers’ Diploma, and for the Higher 
Yroebel Certificate. Special Short Courses for Teachers visiting 
Oxford in the Spring and Summer Terms. 

BURSARIES can SCHOLARSHIPS to be awarded in the Spring 
and Summer Terms.—Apply to the Principal. 


FPuCcATION (choice of Schools and Tutors 
Gratis). Prospectuses of English and Continental Schools, and 
of successful Army, Civil Service, and University Tutors, sent (free 
ipt of requirements by GRIF te SMITH, 
POW ELL & suite School Agents (established 1833), 34, Bedford 
‘Street, Strand, W.C 


DU CATION. 
4 Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to 
the CHOICE of SCHOOLS for BOYS ved ———o 
TUTORS in England or Abroa 
are i oe call upon or send fully det: ited particulars to 
ESSRS. eran re THRING & 
who for more ‘on thirt; ie ease have been aay in touch with the 
leading Educational Establishments. 
Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr. THRING, Nephew of the 
tate Head Master of Uppingham, 36, Sackville Street, London W 











UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE. 


(UNIVERSITY CENTRE FOR MEDICAL SCIENCES.) 
Provost—T. GREGORY FOSTER, Ph.D. 
FACULTY OF MEDICAL SCIENCES. 
The SESSION 1907- ~ ie on TUESDAY, October 1, 1907. 


Physics : TROUTON, M f.A. F.R.S 
Ses RAMSAY, K-C.B. E.R. 








F 
Chemistry “f Fe ag oe COLLIE, Ph.D. Li. D. F.R.S. 
. * LO 

Botany oe lg W. OLIVER, D. Se. JPRS. 

Zoology os. ae aie sc. (Vice-Dean). 

Anatomy .. G. D. LL. D (Dean). 

Physiology .. KE. H. Br TARLING. - I). F.R.S. 

M.A. M.D. F.R.S. 


Pharmac ology A. R. CUSHNY, 
Hivaie : H. R. KENWOOD, Si. D. D.P.H. 
a 0) jogica , 
Chemistry y¥: HARLEY, M.D. 

COURSES of INSTRUCTION are arranged for the Preliminary 
Scientific and the Intermediate Examination in Medicine of the 
University, as well as for the corresponding Examinations of tne 
Examining Bos urd of the Royal Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons 
and other Licensing Bodies. 

“ees for the Pre liminary Scientific Course, 26 Guineas, and for the 
Intermediate Course, 57 Guineas, including Subscription to the Union 
Society, which entitles cprsroeg to the use of ser Gymnasium and of 
the Athletic Ground of 15 ac -res, recent] sens ed. 

THE E) XAMINATION FOR THE BUC 4K NILL SC Go 
OF THE VALUE OF 135 GUINEAS, AND FOR THE ENTRANCE 
EXHIBITIONS, OF THE VALUE OF 55 GUINEAS EACH, COM- 
MENCES ON SEPTEMBER 21. 

For Prospectus and other information apply to the Secretary, 
University College, London (Gower iy Ww 

w.  SETON, M.A., Secretary. 


U™ IVERSITY COLLEGE HOSPI TAL. 
MEDICAL SCHOOL 
(University of London.) 
WINTER SESSION, 1907-8, BEGINS on WEDNESDAY, October 2, 
mr IVERSITY COLLEGE HOSPITAL MEDIC AL SCHOOL com- 
‘y 


prises the Departments of Medicine and Clinical Medicine, Su 
and Clinical Surgery, Midwifery and Awe ll 
















. Pathiloas 
Morbid natomy and Clinical Pathology, Bacteriology. Mental 
Physiolozy and Mental Diseases, Dental Surgery, Practical Pharm 
and other Departments for the Study of Special Dis such 3 





those of the Eye, Skin, Ear, and Throat, and for Instruction in the 
use of Ans mg ‘tics, and in Electro-T herape utics and the Application 


of the X-E 
ENTRANCE. 


A Student may enter the School as soon as he has passed the 
University of London Matriculation Examination, or one of the other 
Preliminary Examinations that qualify a Medical Student for entering 
a Medical School. In this case he will pursue his Preliminary and 
Intermediate Studies at University College, and when those ar 
completed will carry on bis Advanced Medical Studies at University 
College Hospital Medical Se chool. The Student who, in addition to 
having passed a Matriculation or other Examination, has completed 
his Preliminary and Intermediate Medical Studies at University 
College or elsewhere, may enter the University College Hospital 
Medical School for his Advanced Medical Studies only. Qualified 
Medical Men and others who can produce evidence of sufficient 
qualifications may be admitted to Special Departments for the 
purposes of research, or to Hospital Practice for certain definite 


periods. 
FEES. 


The Preliminary Scientific Course at University College, 26 Guineas. 

Intermediate Course at University C Yollege, 57 Guineas. 

Final M.B. Course at University College Hospital Medical School, 
80 Guineas if tee in one sum, or 82 Guineas paid in two instalments 
of 50 and 32 Gui 

UNIVERSIT Y ‘COLLEGE HOSPITAL has, through the munificence 
of the late Sir John Blundell Maple, Bart., been rebuilt and extended 
in accordance with the requirements of modern sanitary science. The 
new Hospital will accommodate 300 Patients, and possesses extensive 
Out-Patient and Spe: cial Departments. 

Thirty-six Clinical Appointments, eighteen of which are Resident, 
are filled up by Competition during the year, and these, as well as ali 
Clerkships and Deesgereiaes. are open to Students of the Hospital 
without — fee. The Hospital is now complete, and was formally 
“ogees by H.R.H. the DUKE of CONNAUGHT on NOVEMBER 6. 

NEW MEDICAL SCHOOL BUILDINGS, erected . 4 the 
ma. 3... of Sir Donald Currie, will be completed and ready for 
occupation at the opening of the WINTER SESSION on October 2, 
1907 

Provision is made in them both for the work of the Undergraduate 
Student and for that of the Post-Graduate and Research Student. 

Professors. 

R. BRADFORD, M.D. F 
ysir THOMAS BARLOW, Bart, %. C.V.0O. M.D. 
4J.R. BRADFORD. D. F.R.S. 
USIDNEY MARTIN 

. BARKE 











Medicine 


Clinical Medicine 





Surgery 


A. E. BARKER, 
Clinical Surgery R. J. GUDLEE, ML. B ‘i 8. F.R.C.S 
\BiLTon POLLARD, FRCS. 
Midwifery H. R. SPENCER, M.D. F.RCP. 
Pathology MDNEY MARTIN. M.D. PACS, 
oo \ J. RISIEN RUSSELL, M.D. F.R.C.P. 


Ophthalmic Medi- , 7 
7 pec dl PERCY FLEMMING, B.S. F.R.C.S. 


Scholarships and Exhibitions of the value of 400l. are offered for 
competition annual 

The Athletic Gronga is at Acton, within easy access of the Hospital. 
Prospectus, with all information as to Clas Scholarships, &c., ms 
be obtained from the Dean, University College Hospital Medical 


hool, Gower Street, 
ais * SIDNEY MARTIN, M.D. F.R.S., Dean. 











ONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
SPECIAL CLASSES. 


SPECIAL CLASSES for the PRELIMINARY bp oh tag &. B. 
EXAMINATION (LONDON) will COMM cance ond OCTOBE 

Fee for the whole Course (One Year), Ten Gui 

SPECIAL CLASSES are also held for the INTERMEDIATE M.B. 
(LONDON), the PRIMARY and FINAL F.R.C.S., and other Examina- 
tions, MUNRO SCOTT, Warden. 





Yearly Subscription, free he pay Inland, 
15s. 3d.; Foreign, 18s. Entered at the New 
York rk Post Office as Second Class matter. 

THE ATHENZUM is published on 
FRIDAY AFTERNOON at 2 o'clock. 

















UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 


Chancellor and President: 
His Grace the DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE, K.G. F.R.S. D.C.L. LL.D. 
Vice-Chancellor : 
ALFRED HOPKINSON, K.C, M.A. LL.D. B.C.L. 
Registrar: EDWARD FIDDES, M.A. 


The SESSION 1907-8 BEG ao a OCTOBER 1. 

There are Eight Faculti he Universit; TS, SCIENCE, 
LAW, MUSIC, COMMERCE oe ADMINISTR TON THEOLOGY, 
TECHNOLOGY, and MEDICINE-in all of which Degrees are con- 
ferred. A Research Degree may be obtained after a period of resi- 
dence by Candidates who have gre uduated as Bachelor in other 
Universities. There are Diplomas in Dentistry, in Public Health, in 
Veterinary State Medicine, and for Secondary ' Peach achers, Engineering, 
Electrical Engineering. Mining, Applied Chemistry, and Technology. 
A large lay Training College is associated with the University, with 
a University Certificate for Teachers. 

the Teaching Statf consists of 43 Profeesors and about 160 Lec- 
turers, Assistants, and Demonstrators. A number of ENTRANCE 
8C HOLARSHIPS are offered for C OMPETITION in MAY 

There are Special facilities for Research, and Graduates of other 
Universities may study for Research Degrees, and are eligible for 
certs ie Research Fellowships. 

All Degrees and all Faculties of the University (except Engineer- 
ing) are open to Women Students. 

The Registrar will supply on application Prospectuses of any of the 
above Faculties, or of any of the following :— 


Dental Department. Fellowships, Scholarships, and 











Department of Education. Exhibitions. 
Pharmaceutical Department. Special, Popular, and Evening 
Public Health Department. Courses. 


Engineering Department. University Extension Committee. 
Mining Department. Advanced Studies in the Faculties 
School of Architecture. of Arts and Sciences. 

The UNIVERSITY CALENDAR, 3s. (by post 38. 5d.), which con- 
tains the Examination Papers set at the last Entrance Scholarships 
Examination, and those set at the last Degree and Diploma gg 
tions, may be obtained from Mesars. SHERRATT & HUGHES, ” 
Ann Street, Manchester, and 60, Chandos Street, London, W.C., 
any Bookseller. 


BE SDF ORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(University of London), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, LONDON, W. 
Principal—Miss M. J. TUKE, M.A. 

The SESSION 1907-8 will OPEN on THURSDAY, , October 3. 
Students enter their Names on WEDNESDAY, October 2. Lectures 
are given in preparation for all Examinations of the Universit of 
London in Arts and Science, for the Teachers’ Diploma ‘Lontont. 
and for the Teachers’ Certificate (Cambridge), and for the Cambridge 
Higher Local Examination. 

A Single Course in any subject may be attended. 

There is a Special Course of Scientific Instruction in Higgiens. 

Six Laboratories are open to Students for Practical a 

Regular Physical Instruction is given, oe of cost, to ‘Students who 
desire it by a fully FS panes Woman Teacher. 

THREE ENTRA CE SCHOLARSHIPS, One in Atte on Two in 
Science, will be aed for C to foi in JUNE, 1 

Students can reside in the Colle; 

Full Particulars on application = the PRINCIPAL. 

TRAINING DEPARTMENT FOR SECONDARY 
TEACHERS. 

TWO SCHOLARSHIPS, each of the value of 15l. for One Year, are 
offered for the Course of Secondary Training, beginning in JANUARY, 
1908. 

The Scholarships will be awarded 4 the best Candidate holding a 
si or or equivalent in Arts or Scienc 

Sppiie ations should reach THE HEAD 4 THE TRAINING 
DEPARTMENT not later than DECEMBER 1 


S ?: THOMAS’S HOSPITAL 
h ALBERT EMBANKMENT, 8.E. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 

The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on OCTOBER 1 

The Hospital occupies one of the finest sites in Gade, and 
contains 603 Beds. 

ntrance and other Scholarships and Prizes (twenty-six in number), 
of the value of more than 500/., are offered for competition each year. 

Tpwards of Sixty Resident and other Appointments are open to 
Students after qualification. 

A Students’ Club forms part of the Medical School Buildings, and 
the Athletic Ground, nine acres in extent, situated at Chiswick, can 
be reached in forty minutes from the Hospit 

A Prospectus, containing full SB ulars, may be obtained from the 

0 


Medical Secretary, Mr. G. Q 
C. 8. WALLACE, B.S.Lond., Dean. 


PBELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC EXAMINA- 
TION (UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 
A Systematic Course of Instruction, including Practical_ Work, is 
iven at ST. THOMAS'S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL. Albert 
mbankment.—Full particulars may be obtained from the DEAN. 
Attendance on this Course counts as part of the Five Years 
Curriculum. 























Situations Warant. 
CHOLASTIC. —SEPTEMBER VACANCIES. 


—MASTERS (Graduates) required for (a) German (acquired 
abroad), and ordinary Form Work, 2002. (b) English and Latia, 1507., 

or more.—Further particulars of —— and of many other V; acancies, 
Senior and Junior, from & CO., Scholastic Agents, 122, 
Regent Street, W. (Established 1856.) 














198 
——— 


HE UNIVERSITY, LEEDS.—DEPART- 

MENT of PHYSICS.—TW0O ADDITIONAL DEMONSTRATORS 

will be appointed at 100/. a year.—Particulars may be obtained from 
the REGISTRAR. 











NIVERSITY OF MADRAS. 


APPOINTMENT OF REGISTRAR. 
Appi ications are invited for the Office of REGISTRAR of the 
TY of MADRAS. 


The ame of the Office of Registrar is limited to five years, but the 
same individual is eligible for oe »pointment. The Salary of — 
Office y annual increments of Rs. 
per mense: Re 1,000 per mensem. 

Further information as to the terms of appointment and 4 
aaties of the Registrar ma a on bot from Messrs. HENRY 38. 

G & CO., 65, Cornhill, 
~ Td should be sent aaa to > Madras, and should reach the 
aac of the By Order. of Madras not later than OCTOBER ~, 
y 


PATERSON, M.A. LL.B., Registrar. 
Senate House, Males. July 31, 1907. 


FR SsEx EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


iene * > 4 LOCAL SECRETARY FOR ety ROCHFORD 
L ADVISORY SUB-COMMITTE. 
nara... are pened by the pes EDUC rrieny COMMITTEE 
for the appointment of a LOCAL SECRETARY to the Local Advisory 
Sub-Committee for Elementary Education for the Rochford District. 
The annual Salary = be 2001. . Tising by annual increments of 101. 
for five years to 2501., with an e, not 50l., 
for clerical assis hy 
ce accommodation will also be provided. 
Applicants must have had experience in Educational Administrative 
W ok, both Higher and Elementary. 
It is anticipated that later the Higher Binstion work of the 
re oy to the gee EO og A. in addition to the 
mye Education work, with ble extra remuneration of 
50l., but this is not a condition binding the Committee. 
ant eating poche yo in certain cases will be allowed. 
Candidate will be required to devote his whole time 
to the duties of the above offices, and to reside at Southend-on-Sea. 
Applications, written on foolscap Pape rT, stating age, qualifications, 
and previous experience, aceampani! | »y not more than three recent 
Testimonials, and endorsed ocal Education Secretary,” must be 
sent to me, the undersigned, not later than AUGUST 31, 1907. 
Canvassing is strictly prohibited, and will be a disqualification. 
Further particulars of the duties will be sent on receipt of stamped 


addressed envelope. 
J. H. NICHOLAS, Secretary. 











County Omces, seeened. 
August 6, 1 


SSEX EDUCATION COMMITTEE 


COUNTY SCHOOL (SECONDARY), LEYTON. 
WANTED in SEPTEMBER, a SCIENCE MASTER or MISTRESS, 
to teach Botany and Mathematics to Senior Girls. Elementary 
Science desirable. Graduate or equivalent. Salary—Master, 140/. to 
2001. ; Mistress, 1007. to 150.—For particulars and Form of Application 
send ‘stamped addressed envelope to HEAD MASTER, County School, 
yton, Essex. 








THE ATHENAUM 
Tppe-Wiriters, Ke. 


YPE-WRITING, 9d. per 1,000 words. All 
kinds of MSS., Stories, Plays, Novels, &c., accurately TYPED. 
Clear Carbon Copies, 3d. per 1,000. References:to well-known Authors. 
Oxford Higher 1.—M. KING, 24, Forest Road, Kew Gardens, 8.W. 


[VEE -WRITING undertaken by highly educated 

Women (Classical Tripos; Cambridge Higher Ro Modern 
Languages). Research, Revision, Translation. Shorthai Dictation 
Room.—THE CAMBRIDGE TYPE-WRITING AGENCY, 10, Duke 
Street, Adelphi, W.C. 


UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, ESSAYS carefully, 

neatly, and accurately TYPED. Clear Carbon Copies. Trans- 

lations from and into all Languages. Duplicating. Moderate ’ ae 
—THE MUSCOVY T. & T. CU., 6, Trinity Square, London, E.C 


YPE-WRITING.—The WEST KENSINGTON 
OFFICES. Authors’ MSS., Translations, &c. Legal and General 
Copying. Circulars, &c., Duplicated. Usual terms. References. 
Established fourteen years.—SIKES & SIKES, 229, Hammersmith 
Road, W. (Private Address: 13, W olverton Gardens,’ Hammersmith. 
UTHORS’ MSS., SERMONS, PLAYS, and 
all kinds of TYPE-WRITING accurately executed at home 
(Remington), 7d. per 1,000. First-class references.—A. M. P., 15, 
Clovelly Road, Hornsey, N. 


UTHORW’ MSS.,NOVELS, STORIES, PLAYS. 
ESSAYS TYPE-WRITTEN with complete accuracy, 9d. per 

1,000 words. Clear Carbon Copies guaranteed. References to well- 
known Writers.—M. STUART, Allendale, Kymberley Road, Harrow. 























Catalogues. 


OOKS.—ALL OUT-OF-PRINT and RARE 
BOOKS on any subject SUPPLIED. The most expert Book- 
finder extant. Please state wants and ask for CATALOGUR. I make 
a special feature of exchanging any Saleable Books for others selected 
from my various Lists. Special List of 2,000 Books I particularly want 
ost free. —-EDW. BAKER'S Great Bookshop, 14-16, John Bright Street, 
irmingham. Williamson's George Morland, His Life and Works, 
Large Paper, 633. net, for 368. ; 


ATALOGUE, No. 47.—Drawings and Etchings 

by, John_Ruskin—Drawings by Turner. Prout, Hunt, Burne- 

Jones, &c. — Engravings after Turner — Etchings hy Whistler and 

Samuel Palmer—I[llustrated Books—Works by John Ruskin. Post 
free, Sixpence.—W M. WARD, 2, Church Terrace, Richmond, Surrey. 


ERTRAM D BELL, 
SECOND! HARD BOOKSELLER and PU BLIGHER, 
Charing Cross Road, London, W.C 
A large Stock’ ‘of Old and Rare Books in English Literature, 


Oscar Wilde's Poems, 21s., for 103. 6d. 














SSEX EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


WALTHAMSTOW PUPIL-TEACHER CENTRE. 
WANTED, in SEPTEMBER NEXT, ASSISTANT MISTRESS for 
Six Half Days per Week (preferably Mornings), —— Saturday 
Moi orning, to teach English, French, Needlework, and Physical 
Exercises (Girls). Must be a good disciplinarian, and experienced in 
similar work. 
The appointment will be, in the first instance, for six months, with 
ay at the rate of 702. per annum 
Sogicatiene, with copies of Testimonials, and full ay ulars as to 
4 gr and experiance, to be forwarded to T CLERK Tv 
COMMITTEE, Technical Institute, w althamstow, 
not eee on AUGUST 31, 1907. 


ANTED, after the Holidays, an ASSISTANT 
TEACHER in the DEVONPORT SC HOOL OF ART. Candi- 

dates must hold the Art Master's Certificate, and should be fully 
soon’, in Design, Modelled Design, and Drowing, from Life. 











lary 1001.— ee should be sent to W. H NG, Educa- 
tion Offices, Devonport. 
ANTED, an EDITOR for an _ influential 


CONSERVATIVE DAILY NEWSPAPER in the NORTH of 
ENGLAND.—Apply, stating age, experience, Salary expected, and 
when able to Companies duties, to EDITOR, care of Street's, 30, 
Cornhill, London, E.¢ 


try and the Drama—Shakespeariana—First Editions of 
a Authors—Manuscripts—Illustrate Books, &c. CATALOGUES 
free on application. 


NCIENT and MODERN COINS. = Collectors 
and Antiquarians are invited to appl § SON, 
Limited, ae Specimen Copy (gratis) of their UMISMATIC C CIRCU: 
LAR. The finest Greek, Roman, and English Coins on View and for 





Sale at Moderate Prices. SPIN SON, Linitep, Experts, Valuers, 
and Cataloguers, 16, 17, and 18, Piccadilly, London, W. Established 
upwards of a Century. 








Printers. 
RINTING OF DISTINCTION.—Every kind 


on of Rook, Magazine, Pamphlet, and other Printing at Reasonable 

ces. Estimates free. Write for Art Booklet, fre. GERRARDS 

LIMITED Producers of Printing of Distinction, 4114, Harrow Road, 
London, W. Telephone : Paddington 2303. 


THENZUM PRESS. —JOHN EDWARD 
FRANCIS, Printer of t m, Notes and 
red to SUBMIT ESTEE ATES for | alt kinds of B OK. NEwe 
wand io PRINTING.—13, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 














UBLISHER.—YOUNG MAN WANTED as 
PUBLISHING MANAGER. One with experience of Religious 
Publications (Rooks, Magazines, &e.). Free Churchman preferred. 
Excellent opening for suitable Man. State age, experience, and 
fae 7 .—Write PUBLISHER, care of Brindley, 4, Ludgate 
ircus, E.C. 





Situations Wanted. 
ANTED by YOUNG GENTLEMAN, 


position in EDITORIAL ent bagr of PUBLISHING 
OFFICE or NEWSPAPER. Lite <> tas an l knowledge of 
European Literature, Medieval and Mode ig spec alist in History of 
Reformation and Renaissance. Seven years’ experience in — known 
Publisher's.—Apply D. E., a 1280, Athenszeum Press, 13, Bream’s 
Buildings, Chaney Lane, E.C. 

















Miscellaneous, 


ORTUGAL.—Miss BISHOP is arranging a 

PRIVATE DRIVING TOUR in PORTUGAL for Four or Five 

Weeks. SEPTE™M 18. Terms inclusive. References exchanged. 
27, St. George's Road, Kilburn, N.W. 


RANSLATION.—A LADY, who has long 

resided in Germany, desires TRANSLATION WORK (English- 

German, German-English).—Mrs. STAUSEBACH, Osgathorpe, Lough- 
borough, Leicestershire, 








ITERARY RESEARCH undertaken at the 


British —— ona elsewhere on moderate terms. Excellent 
Testimonials.—A. Tox Pe Atheneum Press, 13, Bream’s 
Buildings, Chancery e-, ' 


0 LIBR ARIANS | and COLLECTORS.—TO 
BE SOLD, by order of the Executors, THE apg 
REVIEW, complete from its commencement in 1802 to 1881. 
2 eh anna sae 14. or =. Ake ENCYCLOPEDES 
NNICA, Edition 1800, complete.—Write 1662, at 
Gracechurch Street, E.C. “ a ee 








Authors’ Agents. 


HE AUTHOR'S AGENCY.—Established 1879. 


The interests of Authors capably represented. Agreements for 
Publishing arranged. MSS. placed with Publishers.—Terms and Testi- 
monials on application to Mr. A. M. BURGHES, 34 Paternoster Row. 


} R. GEORGE LARNER, Accountant and 

Licensed Valuer to the Book wspaper, 
Printing, and Stationery Trades Partnorshi Arran; Bos Balance 
Sheets and Trading Aecounts Propared and Audited. A, einen 
carried out under Mr. rner’s personal supervision.—28, 29, and 30, 
neem Row, E.C., Secretary to the Booksellers’ Brovident 
nstitution. 














Magazines, Kc. 


HE BUILDER (founded 1842), 
Street, London, W.C., AUGUST 24, contains— 
THE STORY OF THE SALTON SEA. 
MEDI#ZVAL CHURCH PLANNING IN ENGLAND.—IV. 


ane et ASSOCIATION EXCURSION TO 
NORWICH, 


SOME NEW cons FOR REINFORCED CONCRETE. 
BUILDERS’ AND CONTRACTORS’ COLUMN. 
MODERN METHODS OF USING GAS (Student's Column). 
AND ILLUSTRATIONS OF— 
WESLEYAN CHURCH, GOSPEL OAK. 
NORMAN CHAPEL BUILDINGS, BROAD CAMPDEN. 
WYMONDHAM CHURCH. 
UPPER PART OF TOWER, NORWICH CATHEDRAL. 
SMALL HOUSE, CHALFONT ROAD), &c. 


From Offices as above (4d. ; by post, 44d.), at 
Messrs. W. H. Smith & Son’s Bookstalls and 
Bookshops, or of any Newsagent 


4, Catherlne 
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WORKS BY 
WILLIAM THYNNE LYNN. 


—~—- 


ELEVENTH EDITION IN THE PRESS. 
Price Two Shillings net. 





A Handy Book of Astronomy. 
With 5 Plates. 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.S., 


Member of the British Astronomical Association ; 
formerly of the Royal Observatory, Green. 
wich; Author of ‘ Remarkable Comets,’ ‘ Re- 
markable Eclipses,’ ‘ Astronomy for the 
Young,’ &e. 


** Well known as one of our best introductions to 
astronomy.” —Guardian. 


THIRD EDITION EXHAUSTED. 
FOURTH EDITION, Revised to 1905, NOW 
READY, feap. 8vo, cloth, price Sixpence. 


ASTRONOMY FOR THE 
YOUNG. 


By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.S. 


EIGHTH EDITION, feap. 8vo, cloth, 
price Sixpence. 


REMARKABLE ECLIPSES: 


A Sketch of the most interesting Circumstances 
connected with the Observation of Solar and 
Lunar Eclipses, both in Ancient and Modern 
Times. 


By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F. 


R.A.S. 


THIRTEENTH EDITION JUST OUT, price 
Sixpence, cloth. 


REMARKABLE COMETS: 


A Brief Survey of the most interesting Facts in 
the History of Cometary Astronomy. 


By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.AS. 


FIRST EDITION EXHAUSTED. 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY, 
One Shilling. 


BIBLE CHRONOLOGY : 


The Principal Events Recorded in the Holy 
Scriptures, arranged under their Probable 
Respective Dates, with a Description of the 
Places named, and a Supplement on English 
Versions. 


By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.S., 
Associate of wy College, London, Lay Reader 


in the Diocese of Southwark. 


price 


SECOND EDITION, feap. 8vo, price Fourpence. 


NEW TESTAMENT 
CHRONOLOGY : 


Principal Events Recorded in the New 
Testament, arranged under their Probable 
Respective Dates. 


By W. T. LYNN. B.A. F.R.A.S. 


The 


London : 
SAMUEL BAGSTER & SONS, LimiteEp, 





15, Paternoster Row. 
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AN IMMEDIATE SUCCESS. 


THE BOTOR 


CHAPERON 


By C. N. and A. M. WILLIAMSON. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


FIRST EDITION EXHAUSTED BEFORE PUBLICATION. 
“ For brightness and lightness there is no better book.”—Tribune. 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


: i “Has humour of a high uality and the interest that attaches to vivid description.”—Scotsman. 
‘A happy book, full of sunshine and laughter ; one of the most delightfully written novels of the year.”—Ma Court 


THIRD EDITION IN THE PRESS. 


ter Courier. 





NOW IS READY a fine, healthy novel by Mr. and Mrs. 


C. B. FRY, full of high spirits, sportsmanship and English 


character, It is entitled A MOTHER’S SON, and it will be read by every one. Please order at once. 


‘An honest sincerity and wholesome openness of outlook carry the brave adventure bravely through. The novel is clean and wholesome and beautifully sentimental. We hope 


it will be widely read, and are confident of its success.”—Evening Standard. 


‘The whole story is so good, with its air of purity and peace, the friendly benevolence to all men, and its careful character studies, that we should not like to have missed a single 


page of it ...A delightful book.”— Westminster Gazette. 


‘“*When one reads this novel, one lives the delights of a boyhood, youthhood, and manhood spent in the exhilarating freshness of out-o’-door sports. If one desired to live again 
a 


it would be a wish to attain to some of the attributes of this charming, though exceptional, 


hero, Mark Lovell, It is a story of instinctive maternal guidance making a brave, lovable 


man. It is what one is pleased to call the good English sporting spirit of the most wholesome of heroes that makes this book the delight it is.”—Daily Chronicle. 


MESSRS. METHUEN will publish next week Two Novels of high interest and charm. (1) THE SHEEP AND 


THE GOATS, by MARY E. MANN, crown 8vo, 6s. (2) 
BLUNDELL, crown 8vo, 6s. 


MARGERY O’ THE MILL, by mrs. FRANCIS 


Kindly write to MESSRS. METHUEN for the Illustrated Announcement List of their Autumn Books. This is now ready. 








GENERAL LITERATURE. 
GOLDSMITHS’ AND SILVYERSMITHS’ WORK. By Netson 


DAWSON. With 50 Plates in Collotype and a Frontispiece in Photogravure. Wide 
royal 8vo, 25s. net. [The Connoisseur’s Library. 
The aim of the present book is, avoiding previously well-trodden ground, to set forth 
the point of view of the artist and workers in precious metals, to consider and criticize 
the subject and different examples as they present themselves to the artist, and to note 
the bearing and influence of historical surroundings upon them. 


QUEENS OF THE RENAISSANCE. By Mrs. M. B. Rytey. 
With 24 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
This is a book consisting of a series of intimate though popular studies of a few well- 
known women of the Renaissance, ranging from St. Catherine of Siena, who belongs 
roperly to the age immediately preceding, to Renée, Duchess of Ferrara, who typifies the 
naissance in the final days of its decadence. 


THE COMPLETE SHOT. 
40 Plates. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 
This book treats fully of the practice and sport of shooting. It deals exhaustively 
of the latest phases of the preservation of grouse and pheasants, and reveals possibilities | 
and successes in the new partridge preserving that were unsuspected a year ago. Witha 
personal knowledge that is unique, the work treats of guns and gun-dogs in a way that has | 
never before been attempted. } 


TASSO AND HIS TIMES. By W. Boutrinc. 
tions. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

Critical examination of hidden archives has cast a new light on the past. During the 
last few years the true facts of the pathetic life of Tasso have been revealed. This volume | 
gives the real Tasso. It aims at portraying him and the brilliant and interesting personali- 
ties of his period, setting them in a vivid picture of Italian life in the sixteenth century. 


SOME LITERARY ASSOCIATIONS OF EAST ANGLIA. By 
W. A. DUTT. With many Illustrations, of which 16 are in Colour by W. DEXTER. 
Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. | 

Mr. Dutt describes the homes and haunts of Edward FitzGerald, Crabbe, George 

Borrow, Sir Thomas Browne, Gray, Horace Walpole, Lamb’s gifted and eccentric friend 

Thomas Manning, Thackeray, Harriet Martineau, Fanny Burney, and Oliver Goldsmith. 


SCOTLAND OF TO-DAY. By T. F. Henpverson and Francis 
WATT. With 44 Illustrations, of which 20 are in Colour, by FRANK LAING. 
Crown 8vo, 68. 

The aim of ‘ Scotland of To-day’ is to describe Scotland and the Scot of the present in | 
their relation to the past. The purpose is not antiquarian, the human and personal element 
is ever prominent, and the old is mainly referred to for the light it casts on the new. 
Things social and intellectual are freely discussed, and here there is much interesting and 
Piquant matter. 


NORWAY AND ITS FJORDS. By M. A. Wvtuir. With 32 
Illustrations, of which 16 are in Colour, by W. L. WYLLIE, R.A. Crown 8vo, 63. 
In this book the reader is carried, as it were, on a pleasant cruise from Christiania Fjord 
to the North Cape; steaming in and out of the beautiful inlets with which the coast of 
Norway is intersected, chatting on the way on every subject of interest. 


THE SKIRTS OF THE GREAT CITY. By Mrs. Arrnvr G. BeLt. 
With many Illustrations, of which 16 are in Colour, by ARTHUR G. BELL, Member 
of the Institute of Oil Painters. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THROUGH EAST ANGLIA ON A CAR. By J. E. Viscenr. 
With 16 Illustrations in Colour by FRANK SOUTHGATE, R.B.A. Crown 8yvo, 68s, 
This book has been written after prolonged touring to give motorists an idea of the 
roads and the quality of the inns and to tell them something of the character of the scenery, 
so that they may take an intelligent view of the objects of literary and historical interest 
passed on the road. 


THE LAKES OF NORTHERN ITALY. By Ricnarp Bacor, 
Author of ‘Casting of Nets,’ ‘The Passport,’ &c. With 38 Illustrations and a Map. 
Feap. 8vo, 58. net. 

This work is not intended to be an ordinary guide-book to the lakes. The author 
deals exclusively with the historical, social, and artistic traditions of the Italian lakes, 
believing that many who visit their waters and neighbourhood may be glad of the 
companionship of such a volume. 


KING RICHARD III. 


A. HAMILTON THOMPSON. Demy S8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 





By G. T. Teaspate-BuckeLt. With 


With 24 Illustra- 


By Wiiuram Swaxespgare. Edited by | 
[Arden Shakespeare. 


‘LOVE THE JUDGE. 


|THE GIRL AND THE MIRACLE. 


‘THE MAGIC PLUMES. By Mrs. Srevarr Erskine. 


FICTION. 
NAME OF GARLAND. By W. Perr Ringe, Author of ‘The 


Wickhamses,’ Crown 8vo, 63. 
Mr. Pett Ridge in his new novel remains faithful to London and to Londoners, The 
main part of the story is placed in Kentish Town, and Winnie Garland makes her way 
through a series of incidents from Fortess Road, N.W., to Hyde Park Gardens, W. 


THE PRIVATEERS. By H. B. Marriorr Watson, Author of 
‘Twisted Eglantine.’ With 8 Illustrations by CYRUS CUNEO. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
This is the romantic story of a feud waged between two Americans over the possession 
of a beautiful English girl. The hero, a young naval lieutenant, is caught up on the tides 
of the plot through his interest in the girl, but it is long before he realizes exactly the 
forces and motives which are in operation. When at last he does so he takes command 
of the destinies involved in the tale. 


THE FOLK AFIELD. By Even Puitiporrs. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


In ‘The Folk Afield,’ while concerning himself, still, as always, with the folk only, 
the author observes their manners and customs in far and near places: Egypt, Syria, and 
the West Indies ; France, Italy, Las Palmas, and the sea. 


THE GREAT SKENE MYSTERY. 
Author of ‘ A Jay of Italy.’ Crown 8vo, 63. 

“The grip of the story is on the reader from first to last. There are passages of almost 

rhythmical beauty, and the dialogue has wit, crispness, and the = beauty.” 
Manchester Courier. 

“This novel is a distinguished success as a work of sensation ingeniously developed 
through a series of mysterious circumstances, written in a style that holds one’s heart at 
times by its power and passion.”—T'ribune. 

‘One of the best works of the year.”—Daily Telegraph. 


By Wymonp Carey, Author of ‘ No. 101.’ 


By Bernarp Capss, 


Crown 8vo, 68. 
This is a modern story, the chief interest of which, through the development of a strong 
lot, is to show the influence of love on various characters. The scene is laid in London, 
in Oxford, the Western Highlands, and at Monte Carlo. Modern finance, politics, and society 
provide much of the material. 


By Ricwarp Marsu. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

A young girl, friendless, penniless, homeless, alone in the London streets at night, 
picks up a key which she sees lying on the pavement, and with it unlocks the gate which 
opens . ey the place of miracles. A story of modern social conditions which is too strange 
not to be true. 


THE BAY OF LILACS. By Pavut Wartneman, Author of ‘A 
Heroine from Finland.’ Crown 8vo, 68. 
‘A wonderfully true picture of Finland.”—Daily News. 
“Really remarkable or its fine poetic descriptions.”—Standard. 
“ Undeniably pretty and full of quaint attractiveness.”—Morning Post. 


THE ENCHANTED GARDEN. By Mavp Srepney Rawson, 
Author of ‘ A Lady of the Regency,’ ‘The Labourer’s Comedy,’ &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
‘‘The reader will not soon forget the sunshine and the flowers of the Enchanted 
Garden.”—Liverpool Post. 
‘* An able and enjoyable book, healthy and pleasant throughout.”—Scotsman. 
‘“* A very clever character study.”—Tribune. 


THE QUEST OF GEOFFREY DARRELL. 
SERGEANT. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
‘** Geoffrey Darrell’ is written for those who wish excitement and a thrill. It will give 
them what they seek.” —Daily Chronicle. 


FERRIBY. By Mrs. Vere CampBELt. 
‘* Ably written with considerable intensity.” —Sketch. 
“A singularly powerful work of creative imagination.”—Scotsman. 
“ Attention is arrested at the start and unflagging interest is maintained until the 
last line.”— Dundee Advertiser. 
SECOND EDITION IN THE PRESS. 


BARBARA GOES TO OXFORD. By Barsara Burke. 


16 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. a / 
‘*The best book we have met with to recommend to a visitor to Oxford.” 
“The letters are brightly written.”—Scotsman. Morning Post. 


Crown 


By ADELINE 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


With 


8vo, 68. 
“It bristles with good ideas, but the real merit of the tale is in its complete and 
delightful freshness, in the admirable portrayal of the two brothers, in the well-created 
Mexican atmosphere—in short in its interest.”—Morning Leader. 


FOR THE SOUL OF RAFAEL: a Romance of Old California. 


By MARAH ELLIS RYAN, Crown 8vo, 6s. ae 
A romantic story of Mexico, full of colour and dramatic incident. 


METHUEN & CO. 36, Essex Street, London, W.C. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S 


LIST. 


SHAKESPEARE. 


By WALTER RALEIGH. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. net. [English Men of Letters. 











SECOND EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED, 


THE PATTERN NATION; 


Or, Socialism, its Source, Drift, and Outcome. 
By Sir HENRY WRIXON, K.C. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. net. 


Daily Graphic.—‘‘ The ae. may be especially commended 
to half-hearted and short-sighted supporters of Socialism.” 





MINIATURE EDITION, 1s. net. 


ALICE'S ADVENTURES 
IN WONDERLAND. 


By LEWISCARROLL. With 42 Illustrations by JOHN 
TENNIEL. Pott 8vo, 1s. net. 


Evening Standard.—‘ An excellent pocket edition.” 





A STORY OF INDIANS. 


SPIRIT LAKE. 
By ARTHUR HEMING. Illustrated. 6s. 


Spectator.—‘The book is a pleasant change after the 
usual run of modern novels, and its readers will enjoy the 
glimpses which it affords of a romantic and still primitive 
world.” 


AIDS TO THE STUDY AND 
COMPOSITION OF ENGLISH. 


By J. C. NESFIELD, M.A. Globe 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


A BRIEF COURSE IN THE 
HISTORY OF EDUCATION. 


By Prof. PAUL MONROE, Ph.D. Illustrated. Extra 
crown 8vo, 58. net. 











SIXPENNY EDITIONS. 


A CIGARETTE. 
MAKER'S ROMANCE. 


By F. M. CRAWFORD. 


MISUNDERSTOOD. 


By FLORENCE MONTGOMERY. 


JOHN INGLESANT. 


By J. H. SHORTHOUSE. 


CHRISTIAN CHARACTER. 


By J. R. ILLINGWORTH, M.A. D.D. 


(Tuesday. 





SEPTEMBER NUMBER READY TUESDAY. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


ILLUSTRATED. 


Price 1s. 4d. Annual Subscription, 16s. 


THE MIND-READER. A Story. By S. Wem 
MITCHELL, Ph.D., Author of ‘Hugh Wynne.’ 


A NEW DISCOVERY IN EGYPT: the 
Recent Uncovering of the Tomb of Queen Thiy. By 
ARTHUR E. P. WEIGALL. 


WHITMAN IN OLD AGE. 
of HORACE TRAUBEL. 


And humerous other Stories and Articles of General 
Interest. 


From the Record 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
LIST. 


—?o-— 
NOW READY. 
A NEW NOVEL BY RITA. 


A MAN OF NO IMPORTANCE. 
8vo, 68, 


Crown 


JUST PUBLISHED. 

A NEW NOVEL BY CONSTANTINE RALLI. 
THE STRANGE STORY OF FALCONER 
THRING. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“‘A keenly interesting story....A notable piece of work. 
..-.An interesting and powerful book.” 
Liverpool Daily Post. 


THIRD EDITION. 

MADAME ALBANESI’S NEW NOVEL. 
THE STRONGEST OF ALL THINGS. 
Crown 8vo, 68. 
“‘A plot absorbing in its interest, never for a moment 
slackening, carrying the reader out of himself and holding 
his complete attention from first to last.”—Daily Telegraph. 

“A delightful and clever book.”— Yorkshire Post. 


NEW VOLUME OF STORIES BY 


W. JACOBS.—SHORT CRUISES. 
a 38 Illustrations by WILL OWEN. Crown 8vo, 


Ww. 


“‘Mr. Jacobs’s humour is as irresistible as ever in these 
tales.”—Truth. 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 
COLONEL DAVERON. By Percy Wuite. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“One of the best novels Mr. White has written.” 
Atheneum. 
‘** A novel far, indeed very far, above the average.” 
Daily Express. 
THIRD EDITION NOW READY. 
NEEDLES AND PINS. A Sequel to ‘If I 
were King.’ By JUSTIN HUNTLY McCARTHY. 
Crown 8vo, 68. 
“A well-written, well-knit novel with a great deal of 


personal charm and more than a little distinction in its 
telling.”—Daily Telegraph. 


DEAD LOVE HAS CHAINS. By M. E. 
BRADDON. 3s. 6d. 


“Of the power and pathos of the novel there is no 

doubt.” —Truth. 
“One of her best. The story is strong and striking.” 
World. 


NEW NOVEL BY NEITH BOYCE. 
A PIONEER OF TO-DAY. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“A very remarkable and interesting work on quite new 
lines....For its match in originality we should have to go 
back to the pioneer stories of Fenimore Cooper.”— World. 


THE DEVIL’S PEEPSHOW. 
of ‘A Time of Terrur. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“ As thrilling as its predecessor....Lovers of the sen- 
sational will have no fault to find with the story.” 
Liverpool Daily Post. 
THE PASSING OF THE THIRD FLOOR 


BACK. By JEROME K. JEROME. Crown 8vo, 
2s. 6d. 
“* Short stories of the pure gold of imaginative fiction.... 
Witty, original, and amusing. The play of a graceful and 
ingenious fancy, sweet and humorous, subtle and tender, is 
over them all.”—Scotsman. 


VOLUME Il. 
THE HISTORY OF THE 
WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA, 
1899—1902. 


Compiled by Direction of His Majesty’s Government 


By the Author 





By Major-General 
Sir FREDERICK MAURICE, K.C.B. 
In super-royal 8vo, with a Case containing 49 Maps and 


Panoramas, price 17s. 6d. net to Subscribers for the Com- 
plete Work ; 21s. net to Non-Subscribers. 

“Clear, impartial to the verge of frigidity, with a fine 
sense of proportion, and in restrained but simple and 
forcible English, it should appeal equally to the soldier, the 
historian, and the general reader.” —Globe. 


DETAILED PROSPECTUS ON APPLICATION. 


HURST & BLACKETT, Limitep, 





MACMILLAN & CO., Lrp., London. 


HARPER’S © 
MAGAZINE 


FOR SEPTEMBER. 


READY AUGUST 27. 


“A COUNTRY UNDER TWO KINGS.” 
Illus. ROBERT SHACKLETON, 


“THE LANGUAGE OF INSECTS.” 
Illus. Dr. H. C. McCOOK, LL.D., &e. 


SIR GILBERT PARKER’S 


Great Story, ‘THE WEAVERS.’ Illus, 


PRESIDENT LINCOLN’S LAST DAY. 
WILLIAM H. CROOK, 


THOMAS A. JANVIER'S 


Story, ‘A PALOMITAS LION-HUNT.’ Illus. 
MARGARET CAMERON'S 
Story, ‘THE GREAT GOD PAN.’ Illus. 


“ PHOTOMICROSCOPY BY 
ULTRAVIOLET LIGHT.” 
Illus. Prof. EDWIN G. CONKLIN, 


Other Contributions by :—J. K. BANGS, W. D. 
HOWELLS, FREDK. TREVOR HILL, &e. 

Illustrations by: — HOWARD PYLE, E. 
SHIPPEN GREEN, ANDRE CASTAIGNE, &e, 


Eight Complete Stories. 





LATEST FICTION. 
WARWICK DEEPING’S NEW NOVEL. 


’ 

A WOMAN’S WAR. = Author of 
* Bess of the Woods,’ &c. 6s. 

“* 4 striking novel, written with great realism....Must be 

proneunced to have attained a high level of merit, and isa 

very clever piece of work.” —Spectator. 


THROUGH THE EYE OF THE 


NEEDLE. W. D. HOWELLS, Author of ‘Miss 
Bellard’s Inspiration,’ ‘Their Silver Wedding Journey,’ 
&e. 68. 

“A witty study in irony based upon the old idea of a 
Utopian commonwealth. The satire is very delicate, but it 
is none the less keen, and the excellence of its good temper 
points its moral all the more directly.”—Daily Telegraph. 


THE GIANT’S STRENGTH. Basil 
KING, Author of ‘ Let Not Man Put Asunder,’ &. 68, 
“The story is interesting....a sincere and careful piece 
of work.” —Athenceeum. 4 " 
“A direct story, all of one piece, which is interesting 
throughout and frequently dramatic.” —Spectator. 


TO THE CREDIT OF THE SEA. 
LAWRENCE MOTT. Illustrated. 6s. 

“This stirring romance is full of the roar of the storm, 

the song of the breakers, the stir and anguish of the seas. 

Mr. Mott describes the hustle of the waves so well that one 

almost feels the spray.”— Daily Chronicle. 


HARPER'S OUTDOOR BOOK FOR 


BOYS. By JOSEPH H. ADAMS. With Contributions 
by KIRK MUNROE, TAPPEN ADNEY, Capt. 
HOWARD PATTERSON, &c. With 400 Illustrations. 
68. 





A valuable companion for a boy at the present season. 
Besides dealing with outdoor sports, camping out, &c., it 
deals with the construction of kites, aeroplanes, boats, 
summer-houses, and everything else a boy is interested in. 
““A very wide range of youthful activity is covered, 
the writing is practical and lively, and there is an abundance 
of excellent diagrams.”—Liverpool Daily Courier. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 





182, High Holborn, W.C. 


45, Albemarle Street, London, W. 
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The Victoria History of the County of 
Lancaster. Vol. Ill. Edited by William 
Farrer and J. Brownbill. (Constable 
& Co.) 

The Victoria History of the County of 
Gloucester. Vol. II. Edited by William 
Page. (Same publishers.) 


THE third volume of ‘ The Victoria His- 
tory of Lancashire’ is confined to the 
topography of the important hundred of 
West Derby. The allowance of 450 pages 
for an account of fifteen parishes seems 
somewhat disproportionate to the re- 
quirements of the rest of the county; 
but it must be remembered that these 
parishes were one and all of considerable 
extent, and include the city of Liverpool 
and such important towns as Warrington 
and Wigan. The treatment of the 
whole of this district is, beyond doubt, 
most thorough and accurate. The 
general descriptions and the manorial 
descents are by Mr. Farrer and Mr. 
Brownbill, while the architectural de- 
scriptions are by Mr. C. R. Peers. 

It may be well to give a brief out- 
line of the manner in which one of 
the fifteen parishes above-mentioned is 
here treated. The first of these is the 
widespread parish of Walton on the 
Hill, which occupies the south-western 
corner of the hundred and county; it has 
a total area of 29,615 acres, and a popu- 
lation of about half a million. A full- 
page outline map is given of the district, 
which includes the townships of West 
Derby, Everton, Walton, Fazakerley, 
Bootle cum Linacre, Kirkdale, Toxteth 
Park, Formby, Kirkby, and Simonswood. 
After some general statistics and a brief 





reference to historical incidents, the parish 
church of Our Lady is described. The 
present structure has no pretensions to 
antiquity, except in the noteworthy 
Norman font, containing a variety of 
figure sculpture. The story of the 
advowson is set forth at much length, 
accompanied by a list of rectors ex- 
tending from 1192 down to the present 
day. The notes with regard to the 
successive incumbents and patrons are 
abundant and interesting. This was one 
of the exceptional churches where there 
were vicars who were always presented 
by the rectors. The list of the vicars 
ends with Thomas Hornby, who held 
the preferment from 1847 to his death 
in 1890. The charities are in the next 
place briefly surveyed. The illustrations 
include a picture of Walton Church from 
an old drawing, and a view of the school- 
house, which was founded about 1613. 

The account of each of the townships 
is headed by a concise description. Of 
West Derby it is said :— 


“The township lies on the edge of the 
open country, where the smoke-laden air 
of the city is exchanged for the fresher 
breezes which blow over open fields and 
through masses of foliage. True, there is 
hardly a break in the long line of houses 
from the city to the village of West Derby, 
but the large houses set amidst gardens and 
paddocks are separated by airy spaces and 
are overshadowed by trees. The country 
is very flat, and has, except in the far east, 
the unmistakable stamp of suburbanism. 
In the easterly direction are the plantations 
and grounds of Croxteth Hall; in the north 
is open land which was once mossland, a 
large cemetery being a conspicuous object 
in the level country....The old-fashioned 
village of West Derby still presents a 
countrified aspect, in spite of the advent of 
electric cars, and clusters principally about 
the gates of Croxteth Park. The open 
ground is chiefly pasture, but crops of corn 
and potatoes are raised in a loamy soil.” 


Descriptive paragraphs of this character 
are a new departure in county histories, 
and we hope this feature will be main- 
tained in the topographical treatment of 
other counties in this scheme. 

After a few words as to geological 
formation and a description of West Derby 
in 1768, when it was isolated from Liver- 
pool, the story of the manorial descent is 
set forth. Here, and in similar descents 
throughout the volume, the pages are 
brightened with admirably drawn arms 
of successive lords of the manor. An 
illustrated account is given of Croxteth 
Hall, the chief seat of the Earl of Sefton. 
The ecclesiastical records include the 
chapel of West Derby, first mentioned in 
the fourteenth century, witha brief ac- 
count of the sixteen places of worship in 
the township which now belong to the 
Established Church. Short particulars 
are also given with regard to the places of 
worship pertaining to the Roman Catholic 
Church and to the various branches of 
Nonconformity. The precise nature of the 
information may be judged from the fact 
that the small-print notes (many of them 
of considerable length) to the one town- 
ship of West Derby exceed a hundred. 

Space does not permit us to follow the 





rest of the townships, of Walton or the 
other parishes. The illustrations through- 
out are excellent as well as numerous, 
Ground plans are given of the best of the 
old churches, such as Ormskirk, which 
show at a glance the dates of the respective 
parts. The only fault we have to find in 
this respect is that a drawing ought cer- 
tainly to have been given of the note- 
worthy font of Walton-on-the-Hill; but 
possibly this may be reserved for some 
general article on architecture or early 
sculpture. Many will be surprised to find 
what a wealth of old half - timbered 
domestic work yet remains in the hundred 
of West Derby. The various full-page 
illustrations of the celebrated Speke Hall, 
together with a ground plan, are worthy 
of this ancient fabric. Other admirable 
examples of half-timbered work here illus- 
trated are Lydiate Hall, in Horsall parish ; 
Harlston Hall, Ormskirk; and the Barley 
Mow Innand the Old Fox Inn, Warrington. 

The index maps to the various parishes, 
and the topographical map of Lancashire 
in six sections at the end of the volume, 
are deserving of much praise; but the 
index map to the bended of Lancashire, 
at the beginning of the book, has a dis- 
tinct blemish which detracts from its 
appearance and usefulness. The adjacent 
parts of Cheshire, Yorkshire, and other 
surrounding counties, are shaded in dark 
lines, leaving Lancashire and the Irish Sea 
unshaded, except for dividing lines. The 
result is most confusing, for at first sight 
the shaded parts appear to be terra firma, 
and the remainder sea with a few scattered 
sandbanks. 

A considerable section of the Gloucester 
volume is occupied by the ecclesiastical 
history of the county and of the individuai 
religious houses. This is the work of 
Miss R. Graham, who has evidently 
devoted much care to the subject. The 
account of Church work in the dioceses 
of both Bristol and Gloucester during the 
second half of the eighteenth century is 
full of interest; and shows that there 
was much vigour in the episcopate. The 
earlier four bishops of these sees after the 
Restoration displayed considerable zeal 
in restoring both the fabrics and services 
of the churches. John Lake, during his 
brief episcopate of Bristol in 1684-5, 
established a weekly Communion service 
in the cathedral church in spite of the 
opposition of the dean. Robert Framp- 
ton, who had been Dean of Gloucester 
since 1673, became bishop in 1681; he 
had received Orders during the Common- 
wealth period from the deprived Bishop 
of Oxford. Frampton, though a most 
earnest Churchman, was wisely con- 
ciliatory in his actions :— 

“ Although the most honourable and stead- 
fast of the Puritans had quietly given up 
their livings in 1662, a number of their 
weaker brethren became conformists though 
not Churchmen. Twenty years afterwards 
there were still some of them in the diocese 
of Gloucester, and Frampton exerted him- 
self to remedy their disaffection. He visited 
their churches, preached the sermon himself, 
and constrained them to read the whole of 
the prayers, which some congregations would 
not fail to exact of them afterwards. One 
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clergyman urged in defence of his neglect 
that the length of the service hindered him 
from praying so long in the pulpit as he 
would. The bishop remonstrated with him, 
and said in conclusion, ‘I am apt to believe 
that if some of your prayer was repeated 
to you, you would not be so fond of it.’.... 
In another parish in which he had read the 
Litany, the churchwardens begged him on 
his next visit to use the same prayer, ‘ with 
which they were mightily edified,’ not know- 
ing it to be part of the liturgy on account of 
the neglect of the incumbent.” 


There can be no doubt that the reason 
why bishops of both Bristol and Glou- 
cester were able to communicate their 
own earnestness, in various instances, to 
their dioceses at large, was the smallness 
of their sees, which were in happy contrast 
to vast jurisdictions, such as that of 
Lincoln, extending over several counties. 
Frampton took up a strong line as to 
James II.’s Declaration of Indulgence, 
forbidding any of his clergy to read it in 
their churches. He was absent from 
London when the petition was signed by 
the seven bishops, being just half an hour 
too late to append his signature. When 
the bishops were sent to the Tower, 
Frampton immediately visited them, and 
was with some difficulty dissuaded by 
Sancroft from presenting a petition on 
his own account. On the accession, 
however, of William of Orange, his 
scruples did not permit him to take a 
fresh set of oaths of allegiance, and he 
was deprived of his bishopric in 1689 at 
the time of the ejection of the rest of the 
Nonjurors. He lived in retirement at 
Standish for sixteen years, dying at the 
age of eighty-six. 

The fifty pages assigned to the ‘ Social 
and Economic History ’ of the shire form 
the work of another lady, Miss R. F. 
Butler, of the Oxford Honour School of 
Modern History; and the same writer 
is responsible for the greater part of the 
account of the various industries. Miss 
Butler’s sketch of the villeinage of the 
Gloucestershire peasant of the thirteenth 
century is particularly well done, setting 
forth in full several original instances 
of the elaborate services that the villein 
was bound to perform for his lord, but 
at the same time showing clearly the 
various advantages that were attached 
to this degree of servitude. Nor do we re- 
member having elsewhere read a more trust- 
worthy description of the often misunder- 
stood powers of local self-government in 
medieval England. The division of 
common fields is also lucidly explained, 
and happily illustrated by photographic 
plates showing (1) a balk or dividing strip, 
with meerstone. at Upton St. Leonard’s, 
and (2) a general view of “ lynches ” 
in the same parish. The common fields 
of this district remained unenclosed until 
1897. The subject is still further illus- 
trated fe a plan showing the method of 
holding strips long maintained in this 
parish. the whole, this essay by Miss 
Butler is the most valuable contribution 
to a generally meritorious volume. 

The article on ‘Mining’ is the most 
important of thosedealing with Gloucester- 
shire industries; it covers the wholesubject 
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of the getting of coal and iron, especially 
in the Forest of Dean, and does credit to 
the industry of Dr. G. R. Lewis and Mr. 
Vellacott. The editor expresses his in- 
debtedness to Sir Charles W. Dilke for 
revising this article, as well as the sub- 
sequent article on ‘ Forestry.’ 

The portion devoted to sport, both 
ancient and modern, is the work of various 
pens. The opening paragraph of the 
section on ‘Stag-hunting’ fails to dis- 
tinguish between red and fallow deer, and 
is, in consequence, confusing in its state- 
ments. The few pages on the celebrated 
Berkeley Hunt are lively reading. Pre- 
vious to 1807, the hunt servants wore 
yellow, but in Lord Segrave’s time both 
they and the gentlemen of the hunt 
wore scarlet with a black velvet collar 
on which was embroidered a silver fox 
with a gold brush. This dress was con- 
tinued until 1858, when Sir Maurice 
Berkeley (afterwards Baron Fitzhardinge), 
with his son and the hunt servants, 
appeared in yellow plush; but the ordi- 
nary members of the hunt continued to 
wear the scarlet coat and gaudy collar. 
In 1867 the staff resumed the scarlet for 
the term of the second Baron Fitzhardinge’s 
mastership (1867-96); but in 1897 the 
present peer returned to the yellow, 
adopting, however, cloth in place of plush. 
The dress uniform was, for most of last 
century, an invisible blue coat with black 
velvet collar and crimson facings. The 
ladies of the Berkeley Hunt also wear a 
uniform closely resembling the gentle- 
man’s dress coat. This was first worn 
in Sir Maurice’s time, about 1860, when 
there were only three to wear it as followers 
of the pack ; now as many as forty ladies 
are to be seen at popular meets. 

The volume concludes with elaborate 
accounts of the schools of the county by 
Mr. Leach. 








The Savage South Seas. Painted by N. H. 
Hardy. Described by E. Way Elking- 
ton. (A. & C. Black.) gis Ba bai 

Ir a cannibal, after visiting a British 

settlement, gave an account of its in- 

habitants to his countrymen in which he 
touched only on the different degrees of 
edibility among them, remarking on the 
clergyman’s ascetic air and the superior 
obesity of the commercial population, 
he would be yightly praised by his fellow- 
cannibals as a practical man who gave 

** just the sort of thing we want to know.” 

We award the same praise for the 

same reason to Englishmen who visit 

cannibals and come back with accounts 
of the products of their countries: the 
copra, the coffee, the india-rubber; the 
capacities of the soil for cultivation, and 
of the savages themselves for working it 
under British control. This makes an 
excellent sort of travel-book: for both 
its aim and the relevancy of its episodes 
are clear, as the canons of art demand. 

There is another excellent sort also, in 

which the author, putting out of mind 

his racial prejudices and the material 
interests of his readers, endeavours to 





display his savages as they appear to 
themselves and the angels—sketching 
them, not as a timber merchant would 
sketch a treee, but as a botanist or an 
artist would sketch it; showing, that is, 
not its utility, but its real nature, its way 
of growth and the justification of its 
structure ; either after careful observation, 
as Mr. Spencer and Mr. Gillen portray 
blackfellows, or by a sharp effort of the 
imagination, as Chateaubriand portrayed 
redskins. 

These two are the only excellent ways: 
the external and the internal, the greedy 
and the sympathetic. But they are little 
followed. Most of the travel-books which 
now pour copiously from the publishing 
houses aim either at glorifying the hardi- 
ness of the men who wrote them, or at 
acquainting us with the external diffe- 
rentiz of various types of savage life 
without ascertaining their causes; they 
have a superficial air, that is, of belonging 
to the sympathetic sort, but lack the 
essential thing, the penetrating eye, the 
exploratory Réntgen ray of the imagina- 
tion, without which description is a mere 
kodak affair. 

‘The Savage South Seas,’ for instance, 
consists of a competent description and 
delineation of everything that an obser- 
vant and energetic tourist can demand of 
New Guinea, the Solomon Islands, and 
the New Hebrides; but that is all. The 
author, in scattering the words ‘“ queer” 
and “ weird” about his pages, seems to 
have been resolved to keep the assurance 
of discreet externality perpetually before 
his readers’ eyes. It is a good book of a 
bad kind—the usual kind; there are 
hundreds of the sort, but few, we may 
add, so well executed, for the author has 
avoided many faults into which he might 
have fallen—the enthusiasms, the pro- 
lixities, and the vulgarities which are 
common to the kind. One may learn 
in comfort all that one cares to learn 
about how the islanders cook, fish, dress 
their hair, build their houses, and do many 
other things. But there is nothing in 
it all about the people which reaches the 
heart of the reader, because there is 
nothing in it about them which comes 
through the heart of the writer. The 
islanders remain strangers to us, because 
they were strangers to Mr. Elkington. We 
are most moved by an incidental matter, on 
which the author seems to set little store 
—the traders. James Clark and Tartan 
Jock stand out against the Melanesian 
background like actors against a drop 
scene. Poor Clark refusing to land on 
the cannibal island appointed him, ‘‘owing 
to some ghastly reports he had heard 
while the steamer was lying outside it,” 
and carried thence to a place in Aoba 
which was evidently many times worse, 
but where he had to stay because “ there 
was no other station vacant,’”’ makes a 
piteous picture :— 

** Accompanied by the supercargo and a 
few of the crew, he was taken to his hut, 
which lay a little way from the beach. It 
was almost in ruins, and contained nothing 
but a bed, a few empty boxes, and some 
soiled pages of illustrated magazines. After 
looking inside, he turned to one of the 
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crew, who had shown sympathy for him, 
and said in the most plaintive tone :—‘ This 
is a fitting end to a wasted life.’ Fifteen 
minutes later the steamer left the bay, and 
the last those on board saw of Clark was as 
he stood by his boxes on the shore, waving 
a farewell to them.” 


Instead of a Melanesian hut, it is a human 
heart that is suddenly laid open before us. 








Corolla Sancti Eadmundi: The Garland 
of Saint Edmund, King and Martyr. 
Edited with a Preface by Lord Francis 
Hervey. (John Murray.) 


THE recent highly successful pageant at 
Bury St. Edmunds has considerably 
revived the interest of the general public, 
particularly in East Anglia, in the story of 
St. Edmund, King and Martyr. This 
handsome volume, edited by Lord Francis 
Hervey, is sure, therefore, of receiving 
the welcome which it richly merits. 
Within these covers are brought together 
accounts and transcripts of all that the 
early chroniclers and special biographers 
have to tell of St. Edmund. The greater 
part of its contents have already ap- 
peared in the three volumes issued in the 
Rolls Series by the late Mr. Thomas 
Arnold, under the title of ‘ Memorials of 
St. Edmundsbury’; but it is a great 
advantage to have them in a revised and 
more accessible shape. 

The most valuable part, however, of 
this ‘Garland’ is the sixty pages of 
introduction, wherein Lord Francis dis- 
cusses the political relations of East 
Anglia from 655 to 855, analyzes the 
varying accounts of the reign and tragical 
death of Edmund, and follows this up 
by a careful effort towards a_recon- 
struction of the whole story on trust- 
worthy lines. One of the remarkable 
features in the early narratives that deal 
with the life of this eminent man is their 
silence almost immediately after his 
elevation to the throne at Christmastide, 
855 :— 

“And now, just as Edmund has, by free 
election of the people, who, during his stay 
among them, had learned to love and trust 
him, reached the splendour of the throne, 
he vanishes from our eyes, and remains 
almost imperceptible, for ten full years. 
A few coins, disinterred after age-long con- 
cealment, prove the fact of his reign; the 
encomiums of chroniclers attest the up- 
rightness, the purity, the valour, and the 
gentleness of the ruler. His kingdom seems 
to have been exempt during this period from 
external dangers: we read of neither 
invasion nor pillage. It may be that in this 
case was verified the truth of the saying, 
Happy is the nation without a history.’ ” 


It is not until the fateful year 866 that 
the curtain rises again upon the final 
scenes in the life of Edmund. This was 
the time when the stupendous irruption 
of the Danes into English territories 
took place, the invaders landing on the 
shores of East Anglia. This vast host, 
spreading havoc wherever they went, 
proved for a considerable time irre- 
sistible. Edmund’s scanty levies were 
routed by the overwhelming strength of 
the enemy. The line of English retreat 





was along the narrow tract near Campsey, 
between the Deben and the Alde. The 
Danes pressed on and overtook the king 
between Bromeswell and Sutton, in a 
place to which Abbo, the monk of Fleury, 
gives the name of Hegeliodun (Hellesdon). 
Hereupon ensued the memorable scenes 
described by Abbo, and given in this 
volume both in the original and in a 
translated form. The insulting offers 
made by Inguar to the Christian king ; 
the indignant refusal; the infliction of 
cruel and malignant tortures, till the 
body of the king appeared “like a prickly 
hedgehog, or a_ thistle fretted with 
spines”; and, finally, the martyrdom, 
are chronicled with singular vigour. 

** And so, on the 20th of November, as 
an offering to God of sweetest savour, 
Edmund, after he had been tried in the 
fire of suffering, rose with the palm of victory 
and the crown of righteousness, to enter, 
as king and martyr, the assembly of the 
court of heaven.”’ 


In addition to the full extracts, accom- 
panied by translations, of the various 
early stories of the king, together with 
the long poem by John Lydgate taken 
from the Harleian manuscripts, a later 
part of this volume supplies copies of two 
charters said to have been witnessed by 
St. Edmund, as well as five charters of 
pre-Conquest kings, making grants to 
the monastery of St. Edmund. Four 
pages are also devoted to lists of churches 
and chapels dedicated to the martyred 
king. These, however, seem to follow 
mainly Miss Arnold-Forster’s ‘ Studies 
in Church Dedications’; but that pains- 
taking work relied far too much on the 
printed lists of dedications given in 
diocesan calendars. These calendars are 
not unfrequently faulty, and require 
verification and correction by the aid of 
pre-Reformation wills and other un- 
doubted authorities. It is a great pity 
that Lord Francis did not investigate 
the matter at first hand, when he would 
have found it necessary to correct several 
mistakes and also to supply some inter- 
esting additions. 

On another matter we find ourselves 
at issue with the editor of this ‘ Garland.’ 
It is stated 
“that the identification of the nave of 
Greensted Church with the wooden chapel 
at Aungre, in which St. Edmund’s body 
found a temporary lodging in Swayn’s 
time, is open to great doubt.”’ 


As the editor thought fit to write thus, 
it would have been far more satisfactory 
if he had given his reasons for this scepti- 
cism. Up tonow, the arguments in favour 
of the accuracy of this long-established 
tradition seem to the present reviewer 
irresistible. 

This volume is handsomely and appro- 
priately illustrated. The frontispiece is 
a reproduction in colours of the birth of 
St. Edmund, from a Harleian MS. On 
other plates are figured East Anglian 
coins of the time of St. Edmund, and 
there are various facsimiles of early 
charters and a most useful map of East 
Anglia. A charming plate is the repro- 
duction of the Duke of Devonshire’s 








beautiful picture of ‘ Edmund’s Leave- 
Taking,’ which was exhibited at the 
Guildhall last year. 








The Greco-Roman World ; or, the Struggle 
of East and West during a Millennium 
of World Empire. By C. W. Whish. 
Vol. III. (Luzac & Co.) 


Mr. WuisxH is inspired by the most 
laudable sentiments and projects regarding 
ancient history. He thinks it the most 
fascinating of all subjects, in which many 
intellectual men will agree with him; he 
thinks its study is unduly neglected, 
which is also probably true. But he 
touches more debatable ground when he 
ascribes this neglect to the fault of the 
historians, whom he thinks dull and 
discouraging because they put in too 
many “ parochial details,” and so obscure 
the salient points, and spoil the charm 
of reading the acts of past generations. 
We do not agree with him here; there 
have been many fascinating histories 
written from Herodotus to Froude, and 
almost all of them have sought to empha- 
size what appeared to each writer the vital 
points. It does not seem to us that Mr. 
Whish’s selection of such points differs 
much from those of the writers he criticizes; 
and when he does protest regarding some 
misprision, his facts seem to us more than 
doubtful. 

As Greece occupies the larger part of 
the volume, and the leading place in the 
author’s mind, we may confine ourselves 
to his treatment of this portion of universal 
history. He tells us that many histories 
of Greece ignore the fact that Argos was 
originally the leading State. So far as 
we know, every historian since Grote, 
with the legend of Temenus (the oldest 
Heracleid) before him, has insisted upon 
this fact. But Mr. Whish in his parting 
advice actually recommends the student 
“not to tackle Grote”! If ever there 
was bad advice given, we have it here. 
To the student who is in earnest, and 
wants to know Greek history not for an 
examination, but for life, there is no book 
—nay, no ten books—equal in value to 
Grote’s immortal work. There might 
be some excuse for this depreciation of 
Grote if our author urged the student not 
to he content with even this second-hand 
account, but to go back to the original 
Greek historians, several of whom are 
matchless in the charm of their narrative. 
But there is not a line in the book which 
suggests this course, and indeed there 
is a good deal of indirect evidence that 
Mr. Whish has not always made himself 
familiar with the real sources. We are 
somewhat impatient at being lectured 
about Greek history by a writer of 
such limitations. He never once alludes 
to any of the great passages which 
give their undying charm to Herodotus, 
their pathos to Thucydides, their dramatic 
life to Xenophon. The splendid Plutarch 
he never mentions! All these master- 
pieces are now to be had in excellent 
English versions; is the serious student 
to ignore them and read only short modern 
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réchauffés of the great subject? Of 
course, any historical student worth his 
salt would not be satisfied with transla- 
tions, but would study the Greek masters 
in Greek. Mr. Whish can hardly have 
done this, for the frequent blunders 
in the spelling of Greek names, or in the 
forms he derives from them, proclaim 
what the Greeks called an autodidakt. 
Here are some examples: ‘‘ Mycalae,” 
**Cheronea,” ‘ Tomarys,” ‘“‘ Cyaxeres,” 
** Zenophanes,” “‘ Egypt under the Lagi,” 
“ Philopater,” ‘‘Minotan” art, and 
“sDoria”’ (as opposed to Ionia.) Mr 
Whish says boldly that Olympias was 
the principal instigator of the murder 
of Philip, that Alexander was the real 
victor at Cheronea, and that Darius 
in invading European Scythia did so 
to avenge the death of Cyrus — all 
wild statements for which there is no 
evidence. He thinks the Greeks a ‘‘ deeply 
religious people,”” who would only unite 
against a barbarian or heathen (?) foe. 
He says that many historians imagine 
that Xenophon marched home at the 
head of the 10,000 to Greece. His com- 
ment is, “‘ Historians of note support this 
error. It may be regarded as one of 
the problems of the period.” What on 
earth does he mean ? Surely no historian 
of note is ignorant of the last book of 
the ‘ Anabasis,’ wherein Xenophon tells 
us the whole story of the closing scenes, 
and the absorption of the remainder of 
the 10,000 among Thibron’s mercenaries 
in Asia Minor. There is no problem at 
all except to those who have not read 
Xenophon. Mr. Whish speaks of “the 
Parthenon planned by Ictinus and built 
by Callicrates,” which is new to us He 
tells us about six times over that the gold 
cups from Vaphio are far ahead of any 
relics of the Mycenzan age. No doubt 
they are beautiful, but among the 
Mycenzan goldwork there are cups more 
beautiful in form, and not wanting in 
exquisite decoration, not to speak of the 
inlaying work also found there. We 
are fortunate, he says, in possessing the 
* Discobolus ’ of Myron, which is hardly 
to us the same thing as the ‘ Discobolus 
Lancelotti.’” These instances will show the 
amount of accuracy in the author’s know- 
ledge of things Greek. Among his many 
confessions he says that he has hurried 
through this task (of three volumes) in 
order to sit down and work, after the 
ordinary scholar’s fashion, at a period. 
We advise him to take the Indian history, 
of which his summary, towards the end 
of the volume, seems to us good and 
practical. But if he takes to Greek 
subjects, he has a long course of study 
before him. 

Mr. Whish has a curious idea of sug- 
gesting mnemonics to help the student 
in remembering his dates. Here is a 
specimen :— 

“Tt is always useful to construct and 
rivet ‘ idea pegs ’ in the brain, which may be 
depended on to bring back the time limits 
of a period. If we decide that the year 
146 3B.c. marks the political extinction of 
Greece, a memoria technica is easily obtained 
from these figures. Half the number 46 


-4th century, and from that event to the 
destruction of Carthage and Corinth is 
exactly 23 years less than two centuries.”’ 
Is this sort of thing intended for examina- 
tion purposes, or is it to make history 
dead in the minds of students? Is 
this the charm of the subject which 
fascinates our author ? 

The plan of the book, which is aided 
by a chart giving what used to be called 
the “‘ stream of time ” in various parts of 
the old world, is not expounded in this 
volume, and is not clear to us. Certain 
it is that the same facts keep reappearing 
in successive chapters, sometimes with 
wearying iteration. The author’s enthu- 
siasm for his great subject is most praise- 
worthy, his diligence in acquiring a large 
knowledge of general history unmistak- 
able; his faults seem to us_ plainly 
expressed in his book—a somewhat ob- 
trusive subjectivity, and a desire to find 


fault with the work of others in the same 
field. 








NEW NOVELS. 


The Helpmate. 
stable & Co.) 


Tus story is a variation—unusually 
well-constructed and _ interesting—upon 
the familiar theme of a marriage which, 
threatening at first to be a disastrous 
failure, proves in the end eminently 
successful. Yet perhaps the author 
scarcely realizes that in her anxiety to 
be fair to the man she has placed the 
woman in a light so peculiarly unamiable 
as to make his failings appear in com- 
parison mere trifles. The ‘ helpmate ” 
(so named, we presume, in irony) is 
represented as a person of excep- 
tionally exalted nature and genuine 
religious feeling, yet she has a terrible 
gift for making herself disagreeable and 
is strangely deficient in good-breeding. 
That she is a well-drawn character appears 
from the fact that in spite of all these 
things she does not entirely forfeit our 
sympathy. Her more lovable husband, 
like most heroes of women novelists, 
gives us at times a strong impression of 
reality which is not always maintained. 
His invalid sister is a fine and rather 
unusual conception, and so, in her different 
fashion, is the poor little shopgirl who 
plays a part in the domestic drama. The 
author has excellent gifts, as her last 
novel proved, and we shall watch her 
career with genuine interest. 


By May Sinclair. (Con- 


For the Soul of Rafael. By Marah Ellis 
Ryan. (Methuen & Co.) 


As a picture of Spanish California in the 
days when American rule was still a 
comparatively new thing, this novel has 
considerable merit. The charm of out- 
door life amid glorious natural surround- 
ings, the picturesque customs, the gaiety 
and geniality of social intercourse, are all 
vividly represented. Yet the author is 
no indiscriminating optimist, and shows 
us not less plainly the seamy side of 
things: the superstition, the profligacy, 





gives the year of Alexander’s death in the 


and the cruelty of their imperfectly civi- 
lized masters. The thread of the story 
is rather difficult to disentangle, and the 
final catastrophe seems to us crudely 
inartistic. Both hero and heroine are 
of the conventional romantic type, but 
several of the subordinate characters are 
well drawn. 


The Fortunes of Fifi. By Molly Elliot 

Seawell. (Collier & Co.) 
In this lively story we find Fifi first as 
leading lady in a small theatre in Paris 
in the year 1804. Cartouche, stage- 
manager and factotum of the establish- 
ment, is the rough guardian of the young 
orphan he has saved from the siege of 
Mantua. Both are unfortunate, until 
Napoleon (in the character of Haroun 
al-Raschid) recognizes in Cartouche the 
first grenadier to cross the Bridge of Lodi, 
and in Fifi a relation of the Pope, then 
resident at Fontainebleau. Thenceforward 
a powerful interest is taken in their 
fortunes. Fifi, who in the meantime has 
drawn 100,000 francs in a lottery, is 
boarded with a bourgeois family, when 
the priggish son of the house becomes 
enamoured of the “ beaux yeux de la 
cassette.” No sooner has Fifi accepted 
him than she determines to be rid of him. 
Though a born coquette, she can love 
the rugged virtres of her friend Cartouche. 
The methods and results of her surprising 
plot are the material of a pleasant story, 
in which the characterization is simple, 
but incisive. 





A Mother’s Son. 
(Methuen & Co.) 


““Manunoop, clean. high-bred, and self- 
respecting,” ‘‘ womanhood, sympathetic, 
and dignified, and kind ’’—these are the 
themes realized in the biography of a 
gentle athlete for which we are indebted 
to Mr. Fry and his wife. It is a book, per- 
haps, first for boys ; but few adults will fail 
to be attracted by its bright and varied 
incident, human and equine, or its 
typical English characters. Some of them, 
alas! belong to a vanishing age. The 
class of minor gentry is dying out on the 
country-side. Such typical rustics as 
Churcher, the “odd man,” and Goose- 
berry Gandy, the gardener, must be rare 
even in the rustic West. Such native 
potentates as the Whig sporting earl hold 
their own with difficulty against the 
kinless plutocrat. Billy Roweley, the 
hunting parson, is superseded by 
Nethinim from the theological college. 
But we hope there are still extant fine 
gentlewomen like Mark’s mother, modest 
soldiers like her selfless adorer Long 
Crawford, and bright young men from 
Oxford, ‘‘ Minchester,”’ and many another 
quarter, like the hero who won the Grand 
National, played cricket against Australia, 
and died, like his father, in his stirrups, 
showing the way in desperate action. 


By B. and C. B. Fry. 


Nicolete. 
& Co.) 


NicoLteTe, five older brothers, and a 


By Evelyn Sharp. (Constable 





the savagery of the half-tamed natives, 
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children of an eccentric, irresponsible 
artist who has charm, but is scarcely 
successful as a family man. From 
her father the elder daughter inherits 
artistic talent and dreamy idealism, but 
some strength of character and sundry 
domestic virtues from her mother, after 
whose pathetic death she becomes the 
mainstay of her relatives. In the course 
of her efforts to do her duty by them 
and to pursue her art she is confronted 
by sundry knotty problems, the solving 
of which is described with vigour and 
humour. Though the plot has much to 
do with painters and their critics, the 
artistic element is remarkably unob- 
trusive. Some of the heroine’s trials 
are relieved, and others created, by a 
fortune that is left to her unexpectedly, 
so that the indifference to wealth ex- 
pressed by the idealists of the story is 
scarcely justified by the author. The 
narrative opens with some amusing 
sketches of child life, and is throughout 
bright and wholesome. 


Barbara goes to Oxford. By Barbara 

Burke. (Methuen & Co.) 
Miss BarBara Burke, an Irish young 
lady of fortune, and her friend Miss 
Brown visit Oxford in quest ‘of “ peace 
with an Oxford flavour.” They go in 
vacation—the Long Vacation of 1900, to 
be exact. Like some other explorers, how- 
ever, they do not find precisely what they 
anticipated. Oxford itself is indeed 
the Paradise of their expectations, but 
it proves to be not wholly deserted by 
man. An Oriel don and a Balliol under- 
graduate, philosophers both, make their 
acquaintance, and the friend and guide 
in each case becomes the lover. The don 
has his hair cut, and wears eyeglasses 
instead of spectacles; the Balliol man, 
whose wooing has to wait on a fellowship, 
lends Miss Burke ‘The Republic,’ and 
asks her to write and tell him what she 
thinks of it. Thus it comes about that 
the visitors remain as residents. For the 
rest, we find a good deal of vivacious 
description of Oxford sights, and some 
shrewd comment: this, for example, on 
the utilitarian reformer :— 

“T am all for progress and reform, but 
I do not want to progress along a road 
denuded of every picturesque symbol, 
cleared of every reminder of what has been.” 
The charm of the book is enhanced by 
sixteen well-chosen and well-reproduced 
photographs. 








BOOKS ON RUSSIA. 


Dr. Howarp P. Kennarp publishes 
through Mr. Werner Laurie The Russian 
Peasant. The author presents us with a 
powerful, though overdrawn picture of the 
interesting people among whom he has done 
medical work. His general equipment for 
the difficult task of writing about Russia is 
insufficient. Dealing, for example, with the 
Russian race, he describes the 
‘mixture of peoples, Turks, Fins, Avars, Bulgars, 
Magyars, Khazars, &c., &c., formed, ractically 
speaking, of the various branches of the ancient 
Scythian nation. From this conglomeration extri- 
cated itself the Slav.” 





Not much is known upon the subject, but 
what is known beyond doubt is sufficient 
to cause some inclination to ridicule this 
summary. In describing, at the beginning 
of his chapter on ‘ History,’ the famous 
Kertch vase of the Hermitage, Dr. Kennard 
does not name the museum in which it has 
for more than a generation occupied the 
first place, and writes of its discovery 
“only a short while back.’”’ His knowledge 
of the Russian tongue must be imperfect 
unless we are to understand that Dr. Kennard 
has had no opportunity of seeing proofs. 
We incline to the latter alternative, as some 
of the many blunders are so obvious as to be 
noticeable even by the ordinary reader to 
whom Slavonic tongues are a mystery. 
Thus we find Norse Vremya for the Novoe 
Vremya. The letters u and n are frequently 
confused in Russian names and words, as 
are sometimes ¢ and 7. Among other signs 
of haste in the production of the volume are 
repetitions, such as that which in four 
passages states the percentage of the 
peasantry able to read and write. On the 
whole, we agree with Dr. Kennard in the 
low opinion that he has formed of the Russian 
Government and of the effect of bad adminis- 
tration on the condition of the peasantry. 
The exaggeration of his language, however, 
will cause Russian readers to ask the ques- 
tion, ‘‘ What about India ?”’ The amount 
set aside for education is proportionately 
greater in Russia than that devoted to the 
subject by a far better-educated and more 
responsible bureaucracy in India. Dr. Ken- 
nard asks: ‘‘Can English readers realize 
that a family of eight persons—five of them 
grown up—can live a whole year on rather 
less than one shilling a day?’ Indian 
wages and incomes are on a still lower scale. 
Russia in these matters can hardly be 
classed with the very different countries 
inhabited by those whom Russians call 
“Western Europeans.’”’ We think, there- 
fore, that the author displays some want of 
discretion in his language when he calls on 
** hoodwinked foreigners ’’ to “‘ understand ”’ 
that there is no hope for Russia until she 
“has been swept of the last vestiges of 
Bureaucracy.”’ In Russia, as in India, it 
is not easy to find a satisfactory substitute ; 
although we agree that in Russia there is 
ground for the author’s reproach that 
bureaucracy has for ‘its gods formality, 
documents, pens and ink.”’ 

Dr. Kennard is hard upon the Russian 
Church, but shows some inability to under- 
stand the position of devout believers, to 
whom the partial corruption of the Church 
and the unworthiness in many cases of the 
individual priest are unimportant incidents. 
It is not till the end of his book that Dr. 
Kennard has one passage which indicates 
the possibility of a different view from his 
own :— 

‘¢The Russian peasant thinks much more of the 
ooseed ceremonies and rites of the Church than the 
personality of the priest himself.” 

In Russia, as in the Europe of the Middle 
Ages, we must take 

‘*the priest to be merely a necessary item of the 
Church’s ceremonies and needs. Therefore he 
holds a certain position inside the Church, but 
outside he has none whatever.” 


We are dealing, of course, with the parish 
priest, for the great monks are as powerful 
in Russia as were in the Middle Ages the 
great ecclesiastics of the Western Church. 
If all that Dr. Kennard tells us were rigidly 
exact, it would be difficult to account for 
the magnificent patriotic courage displayed 
by the private soldiers of the Russian army 
during the recent war. The peasant when 
at home has, it is true, as Dr. Kennard writes, 
“not the energy ” to fight. This, however, 








comes from defective nourishment, and is so 
easily cured that even the partial feeding 
of the army converts this peasant into one 
of the best soldiers in the world. Were 
the peasants so hopelessly besotted as Dr. 
Kennard represents them, their beautiful 
music and passion for sweet singing would 
hardly be found in the degree in which they 
pervade almost every Russian village. 


Poetry and Progress in Russia. By Rosa 
Newmarch. (John Lane.)—These clever 
sketches of Russian poets will, we doubt 
not, find many readers. Previous writers 
who have attempted the subject have for 
various reasons been inadequate. Mrs. 
Newmarch justly accuses M. Waliszewski of 
being a censorious critic of a literature with 
which he has no sympathy. Nowhere is 
this lack of sympathy more conspicuous 
than in his treatment of Pushkin; but a 
Pole would hardly be likely to err on the 
side of admiration of the author of ‘ Eugene 
Oniegin.’ The cumbrous volumes of Prof. 
Wiener of Harvard were hardly a success, 
in spite of the excellent notes with which 
they were furnished. The reader is too 
much hampered by translations from Bow- 
ring and some later poetasters. 

One thing has been clearly perceived by 
Mrs. Newmarch: Russian literature till 
the time of Zhukovski is more or less an 
antiquarian study. If it interests at all, it 
interests a different class of readers from 
those who are enchanted with the rich 
fancies of Pushkin and Lermontov, or find 
pleasure in the realistic pictures of Nekrasov, 
Nikitin, and Koltsov. She has therefore 
wisely abridged her account of the earlier 
period, and reserves herself for the later 
literature. Her analysis of the writings of 
Pushkin is appreciative, and reminds us of 
the panegyric of Dr. A. Briickner of Berlin, 
who boldly calls the — “der Zauberer.”’ 
Khomiakov is but little known in this 
country, and any account of him will be 
valuable. He represents the Slavophil move- 
ment, and some years ago an interesting 
volume of his letters was published by the 
late Yuri Samarin: in them he speaks of 
his Oxford friends with enthusiasm, and of 
his desire to spend some time under the 
‘*Oxford trees.”” He was the intimate 
friend of William Palmer of Magdalen, who, 
after having shown ee with the 
Russian Church, ended by becoming a 
Roman Catholic. A translation of some 
of the letters of Khomiakov has been pub- 
lished by Mr. Birkbeck. 

The last poet in the list is Nadson, of 
Jewish descent—one of the decadents, as 
yet but little known in England. It is this 
school which is now triumphant in Russia, 
numbering among its followers Balmont, 
Briusov, Fofanov, and others. Nadson, 
like Keats, was consumptive, and died young. 

The chief attraction of Mrs. Newmarch‘s 
book is her appreciation of her selected 
poets. Her criticisms are incisive. She 
begins her review with Pushkin, the great 
poet of the romantic movement, begun 
by Zhukovski, who did much for the 
technique of Russian verse. Next comes 
Lermontov, whose poetry derived such 
delightful colour, as did Pushkin’s, from 
the scenery of the Caucasus, and who has 
left us two charming tales in verse, ‘ The 
Demon’ and ‘Mtsiri’ (a Georgian word 
signifying a novice). Mrs. Newmarch 
cleverly says that the Caucasus was to 
Pushkin and Lermontov what Italy was ta 
Byron and Shelley. We then come to 
Nekrasov, who may be called the Crabbe 
of Russia, the poet who refused to give 
false idyllic pictures of the miserable lives 
of the serfs; and Koltsov, who brings the 
Russian peasant thoroughly —. us. 
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We cannot help thinking that Nekrasov 
had some knowledge of Crabbe; certainly 
Druzhinin’s book on the English poet was 
contemporary with a period of Nekrasov’s 
literary activity. We may compare the 
poem of the Russian where he tells us what 
a different muse he had found from the con- 
ventional one, with the lines of Crabbe when 
he refuses to adopt the 


Mechanic echoes of the Mantuan song, 
and longs to go where 
Nature, not where Virgil, leads the way. 


It is this spirit of realism which makes 
itself prominent in Tolstoy, and seems to be 
a characteristic of Russian genius. We 
heartily endorse Mrs. Newmarch’s praise 
of ‘Red-nosed Frost’ and the splendid 
panegyric of Russian women, and we must 
remember that many prominent and vigor- 
ous-minded women figure in Russian history. 
We can see, too, how appreciative our author 
is of the charming character of Tatiana when 
she analyzes, as she does very skilfully, 
Pushkin’s ‘Eugene Oniegin.’ The reader 
will go away with a clear idea of the master- 
piece of Russian poetical literature, in 
which Pushkin showed himself a thoroughly 
national poet, for his characters are in- 
tensely Russian. 


Mrs. Newmarch often makes a Russian 
writer clearer to the reader by a felicitous 
comparison with the leaders of other 
literatures. We applaud her comparison of 
Batiushkov with Landor, and the remarks 
in the preface about the life and culture of 
Russia being so strange to us that we find 
it difficult to seize the point of view and 
appreciate the elements of Russian national 
life. Finally, we agree with Mrs. New- 
march as to the undesirability of presenting 
a large anthology of renderings. A few 
pieces have been selected to enable the reader 
to gt some idea of the styles of the poets, 
and she has proved herself in this respect an 
admirable craftswoman. She herself trans- 
lates well, as, for instance, in ‘The Mower’ of 
Koltsov, a poem which reminds us of Burns. 
We wish she had given a portion at least of 
‘The Burlak’ by Nikitin. The burlak is 
a boatsman on the Volga, and perhaps we 
might render the word “the _ bargee.” 
From some excellent critical remarks which 
she makes we see that she realizes the diffi- 
culty of translating Russian lyrics. 


We wish all success to this book: we know 
of none which will give the reader more just 
ideas of what is good in Russian poetry. 


Russische Kulturbilder : Erinnerungen und 
Erlebnisse. Von Eugen Zabel. (Berlin, 
Karl Kurtius.)—The author of the present 
work to all appearance reprints a series of 
articles contributed to magazines and literary 
journals. We infer so much from the some- 
what disjointed nature of the sketches, 
which occasionally leads to repetition. 
Many of the stories told about Russia will 
strike readers as being hackneyed, as, for 
instance, the comparison of St. Petersburg 
to a window which looks to the west, and 
the other thousand and one good things 
which have been said at the expense of 
Russia. If all the articles in the book 
were of no better calibre, we should feel 
inclined to waste but little time upon it; 
but it is only fair to add that in many of the 
—— we get fresh details of eminent 

ussians, and remarks which prove the 
writer. to be well acquainted with their 
literature. Especially interesting are the 
accounts given of Tourguénieff, Tschai- 
kowsky, Verestchagin, Gorki, and Tchekhov. 
In many instances the author speaks from 





personal acquaintance, and writes with 
vigorous appreciation. We seem to be 
reading reprinted reviews, especially in 
such pages as those of the article on Tschai- 
kowsky, which is to all intents and purposes 
@ criticism of the life of the great musician 
by his brother Modest. The bulk of this 
is familiar to the British public from the 
translation of Mrs. Newmarch. In any 
circumstances the life of this erratic son of 
genius was exceedingly picturesque. Herr 
Zabel knew Verestchagin personally, and 
a striking portrait of his handsome face 
from a bust forms the frontispiece to the 
volume. In the account of him by a 
sailor on the Petropavlovsk who was 
accidentally saved we have the last 
witness of his fate. He had done much him- 
self to make war loathsome, for instance, 
in his picture of the pyramid of skulls to be 
seen in the Tretiakov Gallery at Moscow. 
In conjunction with the ghastly episode of 
his death the essay on the ‘ Beginning and 
End of the Russian Navy’ strikes us as 
particularly painful. The account of Tour- 
guénieff is full of interest ; it deals especially 
with his life among his French friends, who 
cordially admired him, although he seemed 
to them a being from another sphere. ‘ The 
White Nights’ gives us a fantastic sketch 
of the summer skies of St. Petersburg, sung 
by Pushkin with so much effect; for 
nothing but St. Petersburg can be meant 
in his lines on the geo sky in “‘ the 
city of weariness, cold, and granite.’ Those 
are the skies which Shevchenko used to 
watch pathetically after his work in his 
studio. 


The article on ‘ The Crimea and Caucasus 
in Literature ’ is full of facts, but the subject 
is too vast for a short sketch, and a great 
deal might have been added without the 
charge of padding being incurred. We are 
glad that Herr Zabel mentions the meri- 
torious labours of his countryman Arthur 
Leist, whom we met at Tiflis. Leist has 
done much to make known the modern 
literature of Georgia, written in the Georgian 
language. Our author says nothing of 
Leist’s ingenious translation of the Georgian 
epic ‘The Man in the Tiger’s Skin,’ which 
was dedicated to Queen Tamara. He speaks 
with enthusiasm (and most deservedly) of 
Radde, the founder and director of the 
splendid museum at Tiflis ; but says nothing 
of Brosset, who published much on the 
Georgian language, nor of Demetrius Pea- 
cock, the only Englishman who has done 
scientific work on the Georgian language. 
Peacock was resident for some time 
at Batoum; but he sank under the 
malaria of the region, the effects of which 
he carried with him to his new appointment 
at Odessa. The elaborate work on the 
Caucasus which he compiled for the English 
Government has never been published. 
Herr Zabel does not fail to cite the Russian 
poets, such as Pushkin and Lermontov, 
who have made the Caucasus the subject 
of their lays. It was at Piatigorsk that 
Lermontov was killed in a duel with a certain 
Martinov, whom he himself had provoked ; 
for he seemed to be suffering from incurable 
Weltschmerz. Altogether this article is of 
high interest. 


The article on the poet Zhukovski, who 
died in 1852, tells us nothing new. In it he 
is treated as a third-rate author, and 
perhaps it formed the material of some 
review of Veselovski’s book on Zhukovski. 
After having enjoyed extravagant praise, 
Zhukovski has in these latter days been 
unduly neglected. The general depreciation 
of him has evidently given the tone to Herr 
Zabel’s criticisms. His services to Russian 
literature are, however, great. 





ORIENTAL LITERATURE. 


Tales and Maxims from the Midrash. By 
the Rev. Samuel Rapaport. ‘‘ The Semitic 
Series.” (Routledge & Sons.)—The title of 
the book is well chosen, for the Midrash may, 
in the common acceptation of the term, be 
defined as a legendary and ethical exposi- 
tion of the Biblical books on which it treats. 
Mr. Rapaport does not aim at exhausting 
all the Midrashic works, but confines himself 
to a limited number, the chief and best 
known of these being the ‘Midrash Rabba’ 
on the books of the Pentateuch. From the 
critical point of view, many alterations 
would have to be made in order to render 
the work satisfactory ; but this does not 
prevent us from acknowledging that the 
extracts are in the main well chosen and 
characteristic. Concerning mistranslations, 
we will only remark that Ben-Sira’s well- 
known saying enjoining a man to honour 
his — before he has need of him 
should not have been rendered ‘‘ Honour 
the physician so long as you do not require 
his skill.” 

Catalogue of the Hebrew MSS. in the 
Bodleian Library. Vol. II. By Adolf Neu- 
bauer and Arthur Ernest Cowley. (Oxford, 
Clarendon Press.)—This important volume 
is not, as might perhaps be gathered from 
the title, the continuation of a work which 
would have been incomplete without it, 
but an independent sequel of a complete 
and independent earlier publication. It is 
only a second volume in the sense that it 
deals with materials in the Bodleian Library 
that are similar in nature to those dealt with 
in a preceding volume. The Catalogue 
published by Dr. Neubauer in 1886 included 
—with the exception of some accidental 
omissions—all the Hebrew MSS. acquired 
by the Bodleian up to that date, and the 
work was sep A rounded off with indexes 
and other useful tables. But since that time 
no fewer than 316 fresh volumes have been 
placed on the MS. shelves of the great Oxford 
Library, rather more than half this number 
of volumes having been made up from the 
2,670 fragments which were brought to the 
Bodleian from the famous Cairo Genizah. 
It thus became necessary to prepare a 
sequel to the original publication and the 
present volume, be by Dr. Neubauer 
and continued by Mr. Cowley, is the result 
of the new effort. 

The plan followed in the preparation of 
the work is, so far as the descriptions are 
concerned, generally the same as_ that 
adopted in the earlier volume. Of the new 
departure that has been made in the index- 
ing we shall speak presently. Our first 
duty is to express our strong sense of 
obligation to the joint authors of the new 
Catalogue and to the Delegates of the 
Clarendon Press for this important con- 
tribution to bibliographical science. The 
wealth of fresh materials provided by the 
Cairo portion of the new acquisitions is 
striking; and the descriptions, though 
necessarily indefinite at times, are well 
calculated to serve as a stimulus and guide 
to students bent on elaborate investigations 
in one branch or another of the literature 
dealt with. The small number of Aramaic 
papyri which belong to the fifth cen- 
tury B.C. lie considerably beyond the ordi- 
nary interests of Hebrew literature; and 
the short descriptions given of them in 
the Catalogue can—apart from the recent 
larger publication on Aramaic papyri re- 
viewed by us a short time ago—happily be 
supplemented by Mr. Cowley’s monograph 
on them in vol. xxv. of the Proceedings of 
the Society of Biblical Archeology. The 
difficulties of cataloguing so large and 
varied a collection have in the present case 
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been considerably increased by the not very 
satisfactory manner in which the fragments 
have been bound up. Each instalment was 
collected and placed within covers as soon 
as it had been arranged, and thus 


‘it has happened oe sete | that leaves which 
ought to be together are found in different volumes, 
and one aim of the Catalogue is to bring these 
together by pointing out their connection.” 


A more serious complication, and one which 
the authorities of the Bodleian could not 
possibly have avoided, is produced by the 
scattering of leaves of the same works 
among different libraries in England, the 
continent of Europe, and to some extent 
also the United States of America. Cata- 
loguers of portions of these works have thus 
to deal with mere fragments of biblio- 
graphical evidence, and must wait for some 
happy chance in the future to clear up a 
number of dark points. 

As for the indexes, to which allusion has 
already been made, the new departure con- 
sists in the collection of all the data in two 
lists, instead of dividing them into smaller 
separate indexes, as was done in the earlier 
volume. As the usefulness of a catalogue of 
this kind depends very largely on its indexes, 
some special remarks may be _ properly 
devoted to this matter. There can be no 
doubt that a general index has great ad- 
vantages, for it can be made to include a 
variety of matters for which a place could 
hardly be found in separate indexes, without 
multiplying these to an inordinate extent. 
Thus ‘ Papyri,’ for instance, could find no 
place in the system followed in the earlier 
volume. But against this has to be placed 
the advantage of being able to survey at a 
glance separate lists of scribes, owners, 
geographical terms, and other matters of 
interest. The best and most serviceable 
plan would probably be to combine the two 
methods, giving first of all an index of a 
sufficiently general nature to include, besides 
names of authors and persons mentioned 
in the MSS., subject-headings and incidental 
terms of various kinds ; and then proceeding 
with an index of titles and separate lists of 
scribes, owners, &c., much in the form in 
which Dr. Neubauer set them out in the 
first volume. 

In taking leave of the new volume, we 
must congratulate Mr. Cowley on so worthily 
and successfully carrying through the work 
begun by Dr. Neubauer. 


The Persian Mystics : Jaldlu’d-Din Rimi. 
By F. Hadland Davis. (Murray.) — La 
Roseraie du Savoir: Choix de Quatrains 
mystiques. Par Hoséyne-Azad. (Leyden, 
E. J. Brill.) —Safiism might almost be called 
the national religion of Mohammedan Persia. 
Probably no other form of mysticism has 
ever exerted an influence so vital and endur- 
ing on the thought and literature of a whole 
people; and certainly no other has pro- 
duced more exquisite poetry. Jaldlu ’d- 
Din Rimi (1207-73 a.p.), who spent the 
greater part of his life at Iconium in Galatia, 
is generally acknowledged to hold the first 
place among the poets of Stfiism, and Mr. 
Davis has done good service by contributing 
a selection of his work to the “‘ Wisdom of 
the East’ Series. The translations, which 
are chiefly derived from Mr. R. A. Nicholson’s 
admirable renderings in his ‘ Selected Poems 
from the Divan-i Shams-i Tabriz’ and Mr. 
Whinfield’s abstract of the ‘ Masnavi,’ will 
not present much difficulty to a sympathetic 
reader; but we have noticed several in- 
stances where a brief explanation would 
have been welcome. The Introduction, 
though popular in style and lacking precision, 
gives a useful sketch of the leading principles 
of Stfiism. 





In his book ‘ The Rose-Garden of Know- 
ledge’ M. Hoséyne-Azadhas brought together 
French prose versions of 470 mystical 
quatrains by nearly 150 Persian authors, 
whose names are, for the most part, unknown 
in Europe. These epigrams are grouped 
in different chapters according to their 
subject-matter. They illustrate every aspect 
of Sufiism—its ascetic renunciation, its pure 
and exalted morality, its raptures of divine 
love, its theosophical and pantheistic specu- 
lations. Many of them combine profound 
and beautiful thought with perfection of 
form. A commentary, however, is often 
needed, since an idea developed and com- 
pleted within the limit of four lines cannot 
always elucidate itself. From this point of 
view the editor’s notes, copious and interest- 
ing as they are, do not seem to us to be 
satisfactory. He has collected an immense 
number of parallel passages, especially from 
French literature; but these analogies are 
in many cases irrelevant or merely trivial. 
Had he struck out half of them, and devoted 
the space thus gained to explanation of the 
mystical doctrines and meanings which 
are adumbrated (sometimes obscurely 
enough) in the poems which he has trans- 
lated, the scientific value of his charming 
and tasteful book would have been con- 
siderably increased. 


On Yuan Chwang’s Travels in India. By 
Thomas Watters. Edited after his Death 
by T. W. Rhys Davids and S. W. Bushell. 
2vols. Oriental Translation Fund. (Royal 
Asiatic Society.)—Yuan Chwang is better 
known to Western readers as Hiouen 
Thsang, the French transliteration of his 
Chinese name, or rather title, which was 
adopted by his first European translator, 
Stanislas Julien. In a note appended to 
the preface of the former of these volumes 
Prof. Rhys Davids gives sufficient reasons 
for the adoption of the form Yuan Chwang 
(or, strictly written with the diacritical 
marks, Yiian Chwang); but we notice that, 
while the editors use this form, with or 
without a hyphen, the author, Mr. Watters, 
regularly uses throughout these volumes a 
slight variant, viz., Yuan-chuang. In the 
interests of uniformity it would have been 
well if this slight discrepancy could have 
been avoided in a work which undertakes 
to initiate a reform in the spelling of the 
name. 

The late Mr. Thomas Watters was well 
known among Orientalists as a Chinese 
scholar who possessed also a competent 
knowledge of Sanskrit and Pali, and whose 
special studies of the literature of Chinese 
Buddhism and of Indian history and topo- 
graphy made him a great authority on the 
interpretation of the Chinese Buddhist 
books which relate to India. Of these the 
most important by far is Yuan Chwang’s 
‘ Ta-T‘ang-Hsi-yii-chi ’ (‘ Records of Western 
Lands of the Great T‘ang Period ’)—the 
diary of his Indian pilgrimage during the 
sixteen gears from A.D. 629 to 645. It 
was first made known to Western scholars 
in its entirety in 1857 by Stanislas Julien’s 
translation, ‘Mémoires sur les Contrées 
occidentales,’ &c.; and in 1884 an English 
translation, which was in a great measure 
a revision of Julien’s, was published by 
Beal in his ‘ Buddhist Records of the Western 
World.’ Julien’s ‘Mémoires’ has _ itself 
become a classic, and it is not too much to 
say that it has contributed more than any 
other single work to the advancement of 
the study of the history, the topography, 
and the religions of medieval India and 
Central Asia. 

The two volumes of Mr. Watters ‘On 
Yuan Chwang’s Travels in India,’ now 
posthumously published by the Royal 





Asiatic Society in the new series of the 
Oriental Translation Fund, consist of a 
detailed examination both of Julien’s render- 
ing of the original Chinese text, and of his 
treatment of the numerous and often com- 
plicated problems involved in the attempt 
to identify the place-names mentioned 
in Yuan Chwang’s itinerary. Since Julien’s 
time a considerable number of Indian archeo- 
logists and topographers, from the late 
General Sir A. Cunningham to Dr. M. A. 
Stein, have laboured in the same field ; and 
Mr. Watters’s work is especially valuable as 
affording an independent and well-informed 
survey of the great mass of evidence 
which has been brought together dur- 
ing the last half century. His observa- 
tions will certainly claim the consideration 
of future scholars who deal with this branch 
of learning, and their value is not lessened 
by the attitude of extreme caution in accept- 
ing conclusions which was habitual with 
him. This “inveterate scepticism,” as it 
is called by Mr. Vincent Smith, who corrects 
some of its manifestations in the excellent 
summary which accompanies the two maps 
supplied by him to the second volume, is 
the defect of a good quality. 

The decision of the editors to publish 
Mr. Watters’s MS. without alteration was 
perhaps inevitable in the circumstances, 
since any adequate revision would have 
entailed a vast expenditure of time and 
labour ; and the work, moreover, came into 
their hands in a fairly complete state. 
Nevertheless, it would have been well if 
they had exercised more frequently their 
right to omit or correct patent errors and 
oversights, such, for instance, as the extra- 
ordinary piece of philology on p. 124 of 
vol. i. regarding the place-name Kapis’a : 
‘*As Kanishka is Kanerka, so Kapis may 
be Kafir, a name which is preserved in the 
modern Kafirstan’”! Philology, indeed, 
does not seem to have been a strong 
point with Mr. Watters. On p. 200 of the 
same volume, in discussing the supposed 
etymology of Gandhara as meaning “ Earth- 
holder,’ he says: “‘ While there is a Sanskrit 
word dha&ra meaning ‘ holding,’ there does 
not seem to be any Sanskrit word like gan 
meaning ‘earth.’’’ The form intended is, 
of course, Gandhadra, in which the first 
syllable is supposed to be the ordinary 
Sanskrit word gam, ‘‘ earth.” 

Inaccuracies and inconsistencies in the 
transliteration of Sanskrit words and proper 
names abound throughout these volumes ; 
and vol. i. is allowed to end and vol. ii. to 
begin without the slightest indication that 
the division has been made in the midst of a 
chapter. 


An Ainu- English - Japanese Dictionary, 
including a Grammar of the Ainu Language. 
By the Rev. J. Batchelor. Second Edition. 
(Kegan Paul.)—Mr. Batchelor, as Baron 
Sonoda, Governor-General of the Hokkaido 
(to whom the book is dedicated), tells us 
in an appreciative preface, has resided in 
that northernmost of the islands of Japan 
Proper for some thirty years, wholly devoted 
to the Christianization and civilization of 
the now dwindling Ainu race (which extended 
at one time, in part within historical memory, 
from Kagoshima almost to Bering Straits), 
and to the study of their singular language. 
To him, indeed, we owe nearly all we know 
of its vocabulary and structure. In its 
architecture Ainu follows the rule of Ural- 
Altaic speech: the order of words is subject, 
object, verb, and the words of quality 
precede the words qualified; while there 
is no inflection, and the vocabulary consists 
of monosyllabic radicals and their agglu- 
tinations. Nevertheless, physically the 
Ainu do not appear to be of Mongoloid 
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stock; Dr. Baelz assi to them a Cau- 
casian — in; and the curious hairiness 
of parts of their bodies seems of itself to 
differentiate them from all Far Eastern 
peoples, as well as from various Poly- 
nesians and Malays. Their civilization 
is of a rudimentary order; but they 
possess an extensive vocabulary of over 
13,000 words, and though without inflection, 
the language, by its wealth of form-words 
and agglutinative devices, can express 
shades of meaning with an accuracy beyond 
what is possible in old Japanese, or even 
in modern Japanese or in Chinese. The 
admirers of Esperanto might almost take 
it as a model. The phonetic system is 
as simple as that of Japanese. There is an 
indefinite article shiné—shiné Ainu (a man) ; 
there are plural suffixes abundantly employed, 
masculine and feminine prefixes; post- 
positional form-words, anak (nom.), koro 
(gen.), &c., giving six cases ; suffixes denot- 
ing quality or abstractness ; a good store of 
adjectives, adverbs, pronouns, so deficient 
in Japanese, with objective cases and 
relative words (unknown in Japanese) ; 
and a verb which is a triumph of sim- 
plicity and adaptability, being a simple 
active indicative stem to which a great 
variety of particles are attached, giving all 
the voices, moods, and tenses of the Aryan 
verb, The numerals, it is true, do not go 
beyond twenty; higher numbers are given 
by scores, with additions or subtractions, 
or both; thus 39 is shinepe (9) tkashima 
(added to) wan (10) e (taken from) tu (2) 
hotne (20). The book will be found most 
interesting by philological students; and 
Mr. Batchelor, notwithstanding his thirty 
years’ residence among Ainu, displays a 
scientific knowledge of philological prin- 
ciples, and an intimate acquaintance with 
Aryan, Semitic, and Far Eastern languages, 
that give his work a permanent value. 





LINGUISTIC PUBLICATIONS OF THE 
8.P.C.K. 


An Outline Grammar of the Gang Lan- 
guage. By the Rev. A. L. Kitching.—The 
Acholi of the Upper Nile, described by Mr. 
A. B. Lloyd in ‘Uganda to Khartoum,’ 
should properly be called Gang. Their 
language belongs to the Nilotic group, being 
closely related to those of the non-Bantu 
Kavirondo, the Chopi, the Shilluk, and the 
Dinka, but distinct from those of the Madi and 
Bari. In this Mr. Kitching follows Sir H. H. 
Johnston, who, in his ‘ Uganda Protectorate,’ 
classes “ Acholi’’ with Dinka and Lur as 
“pure Nilotic,” whiletplacing Madi (which 
shares certain characteristics with Lendu 
and Momfu) and Bari in separate divisions. 
A curious feature of the language is the 
absence of the fricatives: h, f, v, s, z, th 
do not occur in Gang. In imported words 
8 is represented by ch (written c), f by p, h 
by k, vandz byj; e.g., Lucepu for Joseph. 
There are traces of a prefix formation in 
nouns which begin with Ja in the singular, 
lu in the plural, as Lagang, “a Gang man,” 
plural Lugang. But other nouns form their 
plural by a suffix, as dyel, “a goat,” pl. 
dyegi ; or the plural has no relation to the 
singular, as dako, “a woman,” pl. mon ; and 
very often there is no distinct form at all. 
_ we do not feel certain, with the author, 
that 


“the absence of a plural form of almost all nouns, 
the want of a passive voice, and the number of 
meanings borne in many cases by the same word, 
show a primitive form of speech and undeveloped 
vocabulary,” 





These features may just as easily indicate 
a decayed form of speech and atrophied 
vocabulary, and this is possible in view 
of the history of the Gang tribe. The 
whole of Mr. Kitching’s Introduction is 
worth study. Nothing is said about gram- 
matical gender, whence we may no doubt 
infer that it does not exist; and that there are 
virtually no cases. The position of the geni- 
tive (indicated by a preposition, which is 
sometimes omitted) is the same as in the 
Bantu languages, after the noun possessed. 


Ekinyonyola ebyomu Biblia. By the Rev. 
F. Rowling.—The well-known ‘ Oxford Helps 
to the Study of the Bible’ are now issued 
complete in a Luganda version, with the 
original maps and illustrations, and will 
no doubt do something to appease that 
thirst for information which distinguishes 
the “‘ Readers ”’ of Uganda. 


Enyimba Ezokutendereza Katonda (Hymns 
in Luganda).—The hymns in this book are 
mostly renderings from well-known originals 
to be found in the usual English collections. 
Unfortunately, the metre and the tune have 
been adhered to as well as the general sense, 
with disastrous results to the Luganda 
language in some cases. For an improve- 
ment in this respect we can only look to 
the development of native music, and the 
evolution of indigenous measures to corre- 
spond with it. 


Some Folk-lore Stories and Songs in 
Chinyanja. By R. Sutherland Rattray. 
With Preface by the Rev. A. Hetherwick.— 
Mr. Rattray’s little book is of exceptional 
value both as a linguistic and an ethno- 
graphic document, and deserves a much 
more extended notice than can be given 
here. Stationed in Central Angoniland, he 
has collected native folk-tales, dance songs, 
and descriptions of various customs: the 
poison ordeal, funeral and marriage rites, 
detection of witchcraft, &c. The texts are 
followed by an English translation, and this 
by notes explanatory of linguistic and other 
difficulties. Special attention is directed to 
pp. 174-9, which contain important infor- 
mation about the Nyanja clan-names and the 
connexion of the Zinyau dance with totem- 
ism. 


Among other publications of the S.P.C.K. 
is Na Ronorono ni Kokoeliulivuti, a transla- 
tion of the Book of Common Prayer into the 
Florida language. Florida is a small island 
in the Solomon Group, lying south of 
Ysabel (which is more likely to be found in 
most maps), and known to the natives as 
Nggela. The language (one of several 
— in the same archipelago) belongs to 
the Melanesian division of the Ocean Family, 
and already possesses a certain amount of 
literature. Fourteen texts (passages from 
the Gospels, a native tale, a native letter, 
&e.) were published by Mr. Sidney Ray in 
the Zeitschrift fiir afrikanische und ozeanische 
Sprachen, vol. iii. part iii. (Berlin, 1897), 
together with a bibliography of all the 
material available up to that date, and a 
summary of the grammar. In an earlier 
number of the same periodical (ii. i.) Mr. 
Ray printed some notes on three other 
Solomon Island dialects——We have also 
received the new edition (pp. 494, small 
octavo) of the Swahili Prayer Book, as 
revised by a Committee in 1906. The original 
translation was made by the late Bishop 
Steere, between thirty and forty years ago. 
—Gezangen ten gebruike bij den openbaren 
Godsdienst der Kerk is a Dutch hymn-book 
edited by Messrs. J. A. Hewitt and W. P. G. 
Schierhout, for use in South Africa, 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Mr. WERNER LaAvRIE publishes The Last 
Empress of the French, by Mr. Philip Ser- 
geant, a volume which, if not treated as 
history, may be commended. The author 
does not seem qualified by recent knowledge 
to describeFrench policy, though hehas taken 
pains to 9 pe himself with the anecdotic 
side of the life of the Empress Eugénie. It 
is, for example, disturbing to our confidence 
in Mr. Sergeant to learn that “ Prince 
Napoleon anticipated many of the ideas of 
modern France” in the form of his anti- 
clericalism and ‘“ anti-militarism.’’ The 
latter was but opposition policy in a clever 
grumbler, but the anti-clericalism of Prince 
Napoleon Jerome was of an old-fashioned 
type never unknown among leading French- 
men in the last two centuries. Other 
passages suggest that Mr. Sergeant cannot 
have read the many publications that have 
given almost all the facts as to the military 
alliance between Austria and France in view 
of war in 1869-71, and as to the negotiations 
between France and Italy on the same 
subject. He names a rumour that Italy 
and Austria 
‘*had a verbal understanding with Napoleon to 
come to his aid against Prussia in certain con- 
tingencies...... Whatever the truth about a secret 
understanding between Metternich, Nigra, and 
Napoleon with regard to Prussia, there does not 
seem sufficient reason to condemn the Ambassadors’ 
advice [to the Empress to leave Paris] as insincere.” 


We have written too frequently upon the 
points involved to render it necessary to 
repeat the facts in reviewing a book which 
makes no claim to the dignity of history. 
The author adopts the old-fashioned view 
that 1870 formed a sudden catastrophe, 
of which no one “in the imperial circle” 
had “an idea,” and declares the Emperor 
to have been “unsuspicious of coming 
explosion.’” Careless in his preparation 
we always thought the Emperor to have 
been, and our judgment is now con- 
firmed by M. Ollivier’s twelfth volume ; 
but the knowledge of the certainty of war 
was not absent for one moment during the 
autumn of 1869. Mr. Sergeant states that 
the French Ambassador at Berlin received 
an answer “ possibly true at the moment” 
when, on the first hint of a Hohenzollern 
candidature, he was told that it ‘‘ had 
never been mentioned in Prussia.’’ The 
very form of the early negotiations between 
King William and the Hohenzollern family 
is public property. In coming to his own 
ground and undertaking a partial defence 
of the Empress Eugénie our author asks 
whether the Empress, at the moment of 
accepting her last regency, could “ go behind 
the declaration of the Ministers paid to 
know and report on the country’s fitness.” 
It must be remembered that the Emperor, 
with the knowledge and approval of the 
Empress, had prevented the Cabinet then 
in power from selecting the Minister_of War, 
and had insisted upon his own man — 
Lebceuf. 

The story of Eugenia Palafox, daughter 
of one and niece of the other of the guerrillas 
who are commemorated in many of Napier’s 
chapters on the Peninsular War, is un- 
doubtedly “romantic”? in a sense which 
makes any careful sketch of her career 
interesting to a large public. The tale is 
told with fairness by Mr. Sergeant, from the 
date of the first acquaintance of Mérimée in 
1830 with Madame de Montijo and her 
daughters. We owe little to the mother of 
the Empress, except ‘Carmen.’ Many of 


the incidents of the early days of Madame 
de Montijo, when Narvaez was dictator at 
Madrid, have been forgotten, and few will 





remember that the future Empress Eugénie 
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was pen a maid of honour by one act 
of sudden caprice and dismissed by another. 
There,are not many blunders to mar the 
narrative. We should be inclined to de- 
scribe the Tchernaya as a Sardinian rather 
than a “ French victory.”” Use made of a 
quotation which contains the word belldtre 
perhaps attributes to that term a sense other 
than that it really bears. The rendering of 
the speech of Louis Napoleon when he 
officially announced his marriage makes 
him call the Empress Josephine “* modest ”’ : 
an attribution, we think—for the modern 
meaning will be given by readers to the 
word—of a quality not intended by the 
turn of the original. We note a repetition 
of a quotation from Lord Malmesbury, as 
to the absence of dye on a part of the person 
of Princess Mathilde when she appeared at 
a Court fancy ball. A curiously different 
story is told of the circumstances in which 
Persigny ceased to be ambassador in London 
from that on which we commented in re- 
viewing a recent book by Sir Thomas 
Barclay. The volume before us states that 
the French Foreign Minister removed 
Persigny for diplomatic misbehaviour. Sir 
Thomas Barclay based on the withdrawal 
of the French Ambassador a suggestion that 
it amounted to a “constructive notice of 
war.” If the debate in the French Chamber 
is read, it will be seen that it to some extent 
justifies Sir Thomas Barclay’s words, though 
there are other facts which tell strongly in 
the opposite direction. The real circum- 
stances, however, were more similar to those 
stated by Mr. Sergeant. 


Yet another history of the War of 
American Independence seems in some 
danger of being considered superfluous. 
However, Miss Mary A. M. Marks, 
greatly daring, has essayed the task, and 
we are bound to say that she has emerged 
from it with no small amount of credit. 
The two volumes of her England and 
America, 1763 to 1783 (Brown, Langham 
& Co.) are a spirited piece of work, to which 
much conscientious research has been de- 
voted, and which displays sobriety of judg- 
ment in dealing with the motives of indi- 
viduals placed in desperate circumstances. 
Those luckless soldiers Burgoyne and Clinton, 
for example, receive the measure of com- 
mendation which is their due, though Miss 
Marks wisely refrains from claiming for the 
second of them anything more than that he 
had no control over Cornwallis’s operations 
and yet was held responsible for their failure. 
Her account of the surrounding of Yorktown 
by the French and American armies would 
have been improved by a consultation of 
Rochambeau’s little-known memoirs. They 
go far to show that he it was who suggested 
the move to the south, and that the American 
forces owed much to the help of allies trained 
in the art of siege. Still, Miss Marks’s 
treatment of military affairs leaves, on the 
whole, little to be desired. She is not, how- 
ever, equally at home with naval matters, 
and her perfunctory account of Rodney’s 
great victory over De Grasse stands in 
curious contrast to the attention devoted 
to a minor business on land like Arnold’s 
raid into Virginia. 

Miss Marks cannot be said to have thrown 
much fresh light upon domestic politics 
or foreign diplomacy, except as regards 
incidents like Lord Carlisle’s mission to 
America, which she illustrates from the 
Carlisle documents as published by the 
Historical Manuscripts Commission. The 
effort for conciliation came too late, and it 
was hampered by a hot-headed marplot in 
ex-Governor Johnstone. But Carlisle, ex- 
cept for his share in an ill-judged manifesto 
threatening the devastation of the country, 





proved himself a competent diplomatist. 
The general spirit of the times is reproduced 
by Miss Marks through the device of copious 
quotations. When these are taken from 
Junius, Burke, dispatches, the reports of 
Committees of Convention, and so forth, 
they are to the point. The summaries of 
Parliamentary debates, however, are over- 
done, more especially as Miss Marks makes 
little attempt to discriminate between 
important members and the ruck, and is 
rather given to mixing up commentary 
with paraphrase. There is little fault to 
be found with her estimates of the leading 
statesmen of the time, except that she 
lays too much stress upon the enlightened 
views of Shelburne. Liberal though he 
may have been in mind, Shelburne was 
cursed with an insincerity of manner that 
rendered him impossible as a practical poli- 
tician. It is a mistake to set down the 
odium that fell upon him solely to the 
rancour of Fox’s friends; Pitt, who sym- 
pathized with his views on trade, was equally 
convinced that he was an unendurable 
colleague. Whether under a restricted or 
an enlarged franchise, the people of England 
will not follow a man they cannot under- 
stand; and speculations on what might 
have happened had Shelburne ‘been in 
power in 1791” are idle. He had doomed 
himself to political impotence long before 
that date. Finally, though Miss Marks as 
a rule writes clearly, if rather colloquially, 
she is guilty of an obscure allusion or two. 
What is to be made of the statement that 
‘* Brant was not present at the massacre 
of Wyoming”? Miss Marks presumably 
means that Campbell made him the villain 
of the piece in ‘Gertrude of Wyoming,’ 
and retained him metri gratid after he had 
become aware of his error. If so, the point 
should have been elucidated in a foot-note. 


Dialogues of the Dead, and other Works 
in Prose and Verse. By Matthew Prior. 
Edited by A. R. Waller. (Cambridge, 
University Press.)}—This, the second and 
concluding volume of Mr. Waller’s admirable 
edition”of Prior, includes an unusually large 
proportion of hitherto unpublished works, 
and of these by far the most important are 
the four ‘ Dialogues of the Dead,’ to which 
the editor has justly given the place of 
honour on the title-page. The phase of 
literature which they represent has in it 
something of the esoteric; its appeal has 
never been popular, and we question whether 
the admirers of the late G. W. Steevens’s 
brilliant effort in this kind very much out- 
number those who to-day read Lucian 
for pleasure; while Landor’s ‘Imaginary 
Conversations’ are, in all probability, not 
more familiar to the average reader than 
his exquisite gift of lyric poetry. But 
while, for the above reason, it is un- 
likely that the Dialogues will ever rival 
Prior’s lighter pieces in popular esteem, 
we agree with Mr. Waller in believing that 
they will rank, for those who appreciate such 
things, among the best of their kind. Par- 
ticularly excellent are those between ‘ Mr. 
John Lock and Seigneur de Montaigne’ 
and ‘The Vicar of Bray and Sir Thomas 
Moor.’ The freshness and obvious zest 
with which they are written are contagious, 
and, in addition to the “wit” which is 
necessarily part and parcel of their being, 
we are left at the end of each dialogue with 
a clear impression as to the personal charac- 
teristics of those conversing—indeed, in the 
case of Montaigne this could hardly be 
avoided by a man of parts. Here is one of 
the Seigneur’s retorts in which his engaging 
discursiveness is happily suggested :— 

‘© You have heard of the Citizen turned Gentle- 
man, Mr. Lock, who had a mind to be a Scholar, 





and was dabbling in Grammar. He discoursed a 
long time to his Wife of Regimen and Syntax, and 
at last asked her, Sweet heart, what is it I am 
talking now? on my Conscience quoth She, 
Husband, I think ’tis Nonsense. That may be, he 
replyed, You simple Woman: But did not you 
know all this time that it was not Verse but Prose? 
Now the good Woman could not be more obliged 
to her Husband for this Piece of Learning then 
your Young Sectators are to You for the Discovery 
of some of those incomparable Axioms which you 
just now Quoted, when they find them amidst a 
heap of Metaphysical terms. How grateful are 
they to the Doctor, and in return for your Civility 
in giving them Six or Eight words together of 
which they can make common Sense, how joyfully 
do they let themselves be bambouzled thro as many 
Chapters ?” 

Indeed, his loquacity makes it impossible 
to find space for adequate quotation from 
his arguments ; but of the remarks put into 
his mouth we may mention “ Egad, Simile 
is the very Algebra of Discourse,” as being 
both pertinent and suggestive. In_ the 
Dialogue between Sir Thomas More and the 
Vicar of Bray, the Vicar is made thus 
facetiously to show how he contrived that 
his sermons should always be adapted to 
the exigencies of the moment :— 

‘‘ When Harry went to the Siege of Bologne it 
was David that went out against the Jebusites, or 
the Moabites. When he would be Divorced from 
Old Kate, and had a mind to Nanny Bullen ; why 
Vashti was put away, and Esther was taken unto 
Ahasuerus into the Sone Royal. Little Edward 
was Josiah, who destroyed the high Places. Then 
Mary again was Deborah or Judith, who restored 
the antient Laws and Customes of the People of 
Israel. Elizabeth as she succeeded to the Crown, 
had right to the same Texts, only with new Appli- 
cations and with this difference that to Exalt her 
Praise I always clapt a little of the Jesabel or 
Athalia upon her Predecessor.” 


The Dialogue between ‘Charles the Emperour 
and Clenard the Grammarian,’ turning as 
it does upon the question of how far the 
position of the one was really superior to 
that of the other, shows, as might be ex- 
pected from such a theme, a tendency to 
rather obvious reflections, though it gives 
us the following notable simile on the well- 
worn subject of Fame and her debt to 
historians :— 

‘Did you never mind a large Ship going out of 
Port, Charles, with her Sails all spread, and her 
streamers flying? how insensibly, yet how soon, 
her Bulk deminishes to the Eye of those who stand 
upon the Shoar, till as the distance increases She 
becomes quite lost: After this, if you would know 
the Intrinsic Value of the Goods She carryed out, 
You must apply your Selves to the Surintendants 
and Customers that keep the Register.” 


The concluding conversation, between Oliver 
Cromwell and his Porter, is below the 
standard of the other three ; its comparative 
brevity and lack of point seem to suggest 
that it may have been added in a perfunctory 
manner, to complete the series. 

Of the poems from the Longleat MSS., also 

ublished here for the first time, there is 
fittle to be said. They contain fragments 
and short pieces, odes and prologues, the 
beginning of an unfinished poem on_ the 
hardly promising subject of ‘ Predestination, 
and a ‘ Prelude to a Tale from Boccace’ 
in the “ Ancient Guise” such as “ Homer 
wrote,” and 

Milton imitated, 

And Shrewsb'ury, candid Judge of Verse, approves, 
which consists of some of the sorriest blank 
verse ever penned. ; 

The first part of the book contains ‘ The 
Hind and the Panther Transvers’d,’ and 
other known works of the poet not included 
in the former volume; while at the end is an 
appendix of poems attributed to Prior, 
mainly on internal evidence. Mr. Waller 
has performed his somewhat difficult task 
with admirable taste and scholarship, and 
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the volume more than maintains the high 
standard already set by the series in which 
it appears. 

Lodge’s ‘ Rosalynde,’ bet the Original 
of Shakespeare’s ‘ As You Like It. Edited 
by W. W. Greg. (Chatto & Windus.) — 
The praiseworthy object of “The Shake- 
speare Classics,” of which this is the in- 
augural volume, is to render accessible to 
student and general reader alike “the 
originals or the direct sources” of the 
Shakspearean plays. In the general enthu- 
siasm for Shakspeare’s overmastering genius, 
the merits of the lowlier achievements from 
which he did not disdain to draw his material 
have been too often either denied or for- 
gotten ; yet the student of literature cannot 
afford to neglect them. This is especially 
the case with ‘ Rosalynde,’ the best known, 
perhaps, of these humble Shakspearean 
stepping-stones. The present volume, taste- 
fully bound and printed, somewhat on the 
lines of ‘‘ The King’s Classics,” is laudably 
complete. In a scholarly Introduction the 
editor traces the history of the Pastoral 
Romance, and draws an able and critical 
comparison between Lodge’s novel, “ fetcht 
from the Canaries,” and the comedy which 
sprang from it. The comparison is sound 
and carefully thought out, though we sus- 
pect that Mr. Greg may be digging rather 
deep for a reason for the presence of the two 
characters William and Audrey in the play, 
when he supposes that Shakspeare must have 
intended icky “to bring the whole grace- 
ful figment ’°—Pastoralism to wit—“ to the 
touchstone of reality and hint at the in- 
stability of the ideal and convention of which 
he nevertheless made use.’ There are notes 
giving the variations of reading between 
the two earliest editions, and a Glossarial 
Index for words nowadays uncommon ; 
while Mr. W. G. Stone’s paper on ‘ Shak- 
spere’s “As You Like It’’ and Lodge’s 
* Rosalynde ’’ Compared’ makes a useful 
and interesting appendix. For the rest, we 
rather regret that the spelling has been 
modernized, since it is difficult to believe 
that the “general reader’ could have been 
seriously mystified by the words in their old 
form. 


Spirit Lake. By Arthur Heming. (Mac- 
millan & Co.)—This story, if such it can be 
called, consists of a loosely-linked series of 
episodes describing the adventures of a 
family of North Canadian Indians during 
the hunting season. It is full of information 
concerning Indian customs, superstitions, 
and hunting lore—indeed, the author would 
seem to have made instruction his aim 
rather than artistic excellence. The narra- 
tive abounds in irrelevant incidents and 
details; while the style suffers accordingly, 
as the following sentence will show :— 

**Going to the star-chigan, or stage, he took 
down his five-foot snowshoes, slipped his moc- 
casined feet into the permanently Knotted thongs, 
and—with a moose-skin-coated gun resting in the 
hollow of his bear-skin bemitted hand, his blanket 
and tea-pail on his back,—strode off through the 
vaulted aisles between the boles of the evergreens.” 


The chapters called ‘ The Talking Moose ’ 
and ‘ The Buffalo Spirit ’ indicate a distinct 
power of suggesting the supernatural ; and, 
in the last chapter, the description of the 
shooting of ‘‘ Death’s Rapids” is vivid 
enough; but these merits are generally 
discounted by an ill-concealed tone of 
didacticism. A word of praise is due to the 
author’s illustrations, which show both force 
and imagination. 

Life and To-morrow (Fisher Unwin) is 
the title of a striking book of selections from 
the writi of John Oliver Hobbes, com- 
piled by Zoé Procter. The extracts are 





arranged under twenty-one headings, and 
contain much that is wise and witty. Of 
course, it is unfair to any writer of fiction 
and plays to put down isolated sentences 
without regard to the circumstances in which 
they appeared and the characters who 
uttered them ; but the critic cannot escape 
the conclusion that Mrs. Craigie was full of 
the disillusions of this world. She shows 
an admirable appreciation of her Roman 
Catholic faith, crediting it, indeed, with the 
monopoly of some virtues which, we are 
glad to say, are not confined, in our experi- 
ence, to any particular religion. 


Memories of Famous Trials. By Evelyn 
Burnaby. (Sisley.)—In this volume the 
Rev. Evelyn Burnaby has set down his 
recollections of the important criminal 
trials he has attended during the past fifty 
years. Why he should have found so much 
pleasure in spending a large portion of his 
leisure in the criminal courts is not clear. 
His description of the various trials reveals 
no special gift for the analysis of motive or 
evidence ; but he appears to have taken a 
keen delight in the company of lawyers, and 
has numerous stories to tell of the Bench 
and the Bar, most of them, however, not 
unfamiliar. Of some living judges and 
advocates he writes in terms of enthusiastic 
praise, but he does not always spell their 
names correctly. 


Dr. Putnam’s second volume on The 
Censorship of the Church of Rome (Putnam) 
has all the characteristics of the first, except 
that it has been more carefully printed. 
It is crowded with interesting statements, 
all more or less based on facts, some of them 
unintentionally humorous, as when he 
remarks, “Pius IX. issued a Bull (also 
described as an anathema).”’ <A reader well 
versed in modern literature will hardly be 
misled by the mistakes he will discover, 
but such a one would probably prefer to 
consult Hilger, Reuss, Peignot, Mendham, 
and the other sources of Dr. Putnam’s 
collection at first hand. As we turned over 
these pages we have often felt ourselves, 
like the cave dwellers in Plato, trying to 
reconstruct the facts from the shadows of 
them before us. We read here of “ Text- 
books” where the whole context cries 
out for jest-books; of the canonization 
and recognition as a Doctor of the 
Church of Concina, where his rival Liguori 
must be substituted; of La Mennais 
always instead of Lamennais; of a book 
printed by Nicholas Wohlrab in 1439, 
2.¢., before the invention of printing; of 
Henry Nicholas of Leyden, who reappears 
unsuspected on the same page as Henry 
Nicolai of Miinster, and is really Hendrik 
Niclas; of James I.’s ‘Book of Sports’ 
being burnt by the hangman in 1619 (while 
he was still reigning); of Mr. Ashbee’s 
privately printed bibliographies as being 
‘“‘ prepared for commercial purposes”; of 
the ‘ Historia Suevorum’ as printed in 1459, 
based on the fact that this book, printed 
150 years later, mentions something that 
happened in that year ; of the ignorance of 
Greek by the Roman censors and all the 
scholars of Europe until Aldus began 
printing Greek, as if the typical publisher 
which Aldus was would have printed any- 
thing unless a large demand for it was 
already in evidence; and similar odd 
remarks. Dr. Putnam does not seem to be 
acquainted with the title of Michelet’s best- 
known book. Does he think that a leather- 
seller was fined 5,000/. for merely printing 
a harmless petition to Parliament, or that 
Barker, the King’s Printer by patent, was 
ruined by a fine (which was not enforced) 
in 1631? 

The author’s general conclusion as to the 





effect of censorship is correct and obvious. 
When the Index could be enforced, it was 
successful in preventing the circulation of 
undesirable books, at the cost of making 
the production of any literature at all 
almost impossible. Wherever the power 
of enforcing it has weakened, the production 
has grown in proportion. Of late years, 
since the promulgation of the Vatican 
Decrees, the importance of the Roman 
Index and of its acceptance among good 
Roman Catholics has grown, while in 
practice its prohibitions, except as to recent 
books, are ignored. A good Catholic in 
England, who would not read Loisy, and 
would hesitate before opening Renan’s 
‘ Averroes,’ would read Balzac without 
suspicion, though his works are absolutely 
condemned. What the future of the Index 
may be is a fascinating subject of inquiry 
which we cannot enter on here. Let us at 
least close our strictures with a word of 
praise. Dr. Putnam has provided an ad- 
mirable index. 


Jean-Jacques Rousseau. Par Jules 
Lemaitre. (Paris, Calmann-Lévy.) — Like 
most of the studies of Rousseau written by 
Frenchmen of the present generation, this 
work is a party pamphlet rather than a piece 
of literary criticism. The faith in ideas 
which is said to distinguish the French mind 
does not seem to be incompatible with a 
certain stagnation of thought. Some time 
ago we noticed a book by Prof. Broche in 
which the political theories of Rousseau 
were defended with amazing passion, as 
sacred principles upon the maintenance of 
which the fabric of civilization depended. 
Now M. Lemaitre assails these principles 
with as much violence as if the fate of the 
Third Republic was bound up with them. 
By representing the Third Republic as the 
long-delayed consummation of the French 
Revolution, its vindicators succeeded in 
converting a precarious form of government, 
produced by a strange conjuncture of acci- 
dents, into a stable polity with a certain 
tradition and title to popular reverence and 
support. But, unfortunately for the im- 
partial and matter-of-fact study of political 
science in France, the connexion of ideas, 
which was intended merely as a matter of 
tactics, has been somewhat generally accepted 
as a matter of philosophy ; and in conse- 
quence of the rehabilitation of the doctrines 
of 1789, the rather antiquated theories of 
Rousseau, on which these doctrines were 
mainly based, seem to have again become 
vital forces in modern French politics. The 
criticism by M. Lemaitre of the main pro- 
positions in the ‘ Contrat social ’ seems to us 
to be grounded on a misunderstanding. It 
is beside the mark to endeavour, as he does, 
to prove that equality and liberty are not 
the natural rights of man, by pointing out 
that there is as much inequality and sub- 
jection in a state of savagery as there is in 
a state of civilization. Rousseau admits, as 
Henry Sidgwick has observed, that very 
primitive races have “ not the least notion ” 
of naturalright. Rousseau’s law of Nature is 
a spiritual conception entirely different from 
any law of Nature to which a modern man 
of science refers. It stands for that ab- 
stract principle of divine and universal 
right reason from which, according to the 
Stoics, all particular rules of human 
conduct derive their validity. Rousseau’s 
references to savage customs are, like the 
ancient legal fiction of a social contract 
which he adopts, only pieces of scaffolding 
about his work, which can be removed with- 
out impairing its strength. What he main- 


tains is that men are, as a Christian would 
say, free and equal in the sight of God, 





and that liberty and equality, therefore, 
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divine rights which can neither be annulled 
nor restricted by human conventions. In 
his system of political philosophy, which 
swept like a fiery hurricane over the world, 
there still abides a force which M. Lemaitre 
has never apparently appreciated. M. 
Lemaitre says :— 


‘“*T used to love Rousseau very much in the days 
when I had more illusions than I have now. But 
I have gained knowledge by experience ; I have 
examined closely into realities which I had only 
glanced at from a distance; I have seen the 
consequences of some of his ideas. That is why 
Seovsl I proposed to study him chiefly as the author 
of some of the greatest errors of the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries...... But I once loved him. 
And many men love him still ; some because he is 
the apostle of the absurd and a weaver of vain 
spells ; others because he was, of all illustrious 
writers, a creature of nerves, weakness, passion, 
sin, anguish, and dreams.” 


M. Lemaitre, in fine, once adored a 
fantastic figure of his own imagination, 
which he now wishes to efface; and this, 
we think, he has succeeded in doing to 
his own satisfaction, without touching the 
erson and the achievement of the real 
ousseau. Yet even if his criticism had 
been direct, keen, and profound, we 
doubt if it would have been much more 
effectual. 


The Library for July (Moring) opens 
with a final paper on ‘What Fifteenth- 
Century Books are About,’ by Mr. Steele. 
The series has been virtually a survey of 
the incunabula in Proctor’s ist, amountin 
probably to about one-third of the tota 
production of the printing press to the end 
of the fifteeenth century. Mr. Steele esti- 
mates that nine per cent. dealt with science 
(as a contemporary would have judged it), 
forty-five with theology, ten with law, and 
thirty-six with literature and language. 
In a complete catalogue the latter classes 
would doubtless be considerably increased. 
The present article is devoted to the literary 
production. The work of contemporary 
authors takes a large place—nearly one-ha:f 
of the total; but little of it is of any per- 
manent value, and that hardly from any 
purely literary qualities, with the exception 
of a few Italian poets, headed by Pulci with 
his ‘Morgante Maggiore.’ Mr. Gordon Duff 
contributes an interesting paper on a book- 
seller’s accounts in 1510; and Mr. Axon 
writes about an entertaining skit on Dibdin 
and his literary methods from the pen of 
De Quincey: “In one passage De Quincey 
has a foot-note to a foot-note on a foot-note 
to a foot-note.”” Mr. Barwick writes on 
‘Recent English Literature in Spain,’ 
mentioning the works in favour there ; and 
Mr. Philip tells of the career of Robert 
Pocock of Gravesend, the local historian, 
said to be the founder of ‘ The Navy List.’ 
Mr. Plomer’s paper on the Latin and Irish 
Stocks of the Company of Stationers tends 
to elucidate a rather obscure period in the 
history of Irish printing. It is probable 
that the establishment of these monopolies 
was part of the wider scheme of the early 
Stuarts to limit the productions of the print- 
ing press. An interesting note on the rela- 
tions between Pynson and Bercula renders 
it almost certain that Bercula and Berthelet 
were the same person. A curious pro- 
clamation prepared for one of the projected 
Spanish invasions of England (in 1599) is 
reprinted from the unique original brought 
away by a Cornish prisoner in his boot. His 
story, as he tells it himself, should be read. 
Mr. Pollard closes the number by a discus- 
Sion of the relation between the Library 
Association and its branches, in which he 
makes some valuable suggestions for the 
extension of its usefulness. 





HISTORICAL MSS. COMMISSION : 
MORE ‘STUART PAPERS.’ 


THE second and third volumes of the 
Calendar of the unique collection of Jacobite 
documents preserved at Windsor Castle, 
which are edited for the Commissioners, with 
profound learning and sagacity, by Mr. 
Blackburne Daniell, contain much matter 
for reflection to historians and citizens alike. 
In the first place, we are officially informed 
that the recent discovery of a large mass of 
additional Stuart Papers at Windsor Castle 
will furnish supplements to the three volumes 
of the Calendar that have now been pub- 
lished. The necessity for such supple- 
mentary editions is no new feature of the 
preparation of Calendars of British State 
Papers. Those who are content that the 
new material has been found in time to 
correct future editions of current historical 
handbooks will mildly wonder why the 
discovery was not made before. Others 
will merely see in these unexpected addi- 
tions to recognized sources the work of a 
new and vigorous hand, and will continue 
to class the Seveny of historical documents 
amongst the strange vicissitudes of things. 
Indeed, it needs only a glance at the first 
instalment of these supplementary papers, 
which is appended to the third volume of 
this Calendar, to warn us of the important 
additions that may be made to the evidence 
presented in the preceding volumes. For 
instance, on the very first page of this 
Appendix there begins the text of the 
Pretender’s ‘‘ Answer to the Swedish Pro- 
posals,”” dated October 2nd, 1716—a docu- 
ment which is clearly referred to in Mar’s 
letters of October lst and 4th contained in 
the precedent Calendar, and which is neces- 
sary to complete our knowledge of the 
important negotiations then in progress 
between the Jacobite party and the restless 
Swedish king. These negotiations, which 
ripened into the formidable plot fostered 
by Gortz and Gyllenborg, occupy the greater 
part of the third volume, and throw much 
additional light on this well-known historical 
episode. Simultaneously with these ad- 
vances on the part of Sweden, we have 
papers relating to the Jacobite intrigues 
in Russia, Prussia, the Empire, Spain, and 
other States, which help to illustrate the 
dangerous position of this country during 
the years that immediately followed the 
suppression of the Jacobite rebellion of 1715. 

These volumes, as we might expect, 
contain also many curious instances of the 
relations which existed between the several 
leaders of the Jacobite party. That strange 
congeries of patriots and traitors was fatally 
hampered by differences of opinion on 
momentous questions. Whether anything 
short of the command of unlimited funds 
would have ensured the success of the 
projects of these conspirators may perhaps 
be doubted. We know, however, from the 
recent admirable researches made by Mr. 
J. F. Chance amongst the Foreign State 
Papers, that the Northern policy of George L., 
though backed by the power of the purse, 
was for a long time the sport of political 
factions in England which might have been 
won over by wiser counsels at Avignon. 

Apart from the main historical narrative 
which runs through these volumes, we meet 
with various incidents of considerable his- 
torical interest. The most important have 
been carefully noted in the Introductions, 
and these, with many subjects of minor 
interest, are further recorded in exhaustive 
indexes similar to those with which the 
later Reports of the Commission have been 
furnished. 





AN EMENDATION IN THUCYDIDES. 


Ir is perhaps idle to enter into a con- 
troversy about my emendation, for there 
will always be many scholars who have been 
sO many years justifying a queer statement 
to classes of boys, and showing how faultless 
or how subtle it is because it appears in a 
Greek text, that to admit it after all to be 
wrong is to upset a life of assiduous explana- 
tion. According to Mr. Henry, there is no 
difficulty in the text, and therefore, of course, 
no need of correction. But I have many 
friends and colleagues who always have 
found it a great difficulty to explain the 
words in question, and to them the change 
seemed valuable. When I spoke of taking 
a liberty with the sense of evréAca, I, 
implied that it might possibly be used 
in a good sense, though it was unlikely ; 
but the sense in the passage cited by Mr. 
Henry from viii. 1 is exactly the good sense 
which heremakestheniost completenonsense, 
or tells the most manifest falsehood. For 
there the phrase “to tame the Athenians 
into economy,” is an economy of a dis- 
agreeable kind, forced upon them b 
necessity. ‘‘ To tame them into simplicity ” 
would be ridiculous. Now in the passage 
I tried to mend “ we satisfy our taste for 
beauty with economy” is even more mani- 
festly false than that “‘ we do it with sim- 
plicity.”” And Mr. Henry has not cited a 
passage where the word occurs in this good 
moral sense. There may be such, but even 
that sense is out of place here. Yet I think 
the whole sentence has a mora! rather than 
a physical aspect; and the “ pursuit of 
beauty ”’ here includes not only the setting 
up of gorgeous statues and temples 
at enormous cost, but such pursuits of 
beauty as led to grave moral disorders in 
neighbouring societies. I think that not 
daravn, but some such word as peyaAompéerea 
is the antithesis of edtéAera, and I do not 
believe that Thucydides would put into 
Pericles’s mouth any defence of Athens 
which on the face of it was manifestly false. 
Yet this Mr. Henry thinks possible. 

J. P. Mawarry. 


Wirtn Mr. Henry, I feel sure that ¢vAo- 
xahotmev per’ evreAcias in Thucydides is right. 
Pericles is talking of the virtues of the 
Athenians as private people, and not at all 
of the magnificent ouniie works he took no 
small share in creating. KvréAea is op- 
posed to odvréAes, “ extravagance ”’ ; 
and private extravagance was very rightly 
regarded as bad taste. Alcibiades was 
severely criticized for it. As for the public 
extravagance, the remains of which still 
exist in the splendid ruins of the Acropolis, 
it was—and I am sure Prof. Mahaffy will 
acknowledge this—largely undertaken for 
reasons of State. I should imagine that 
Pericles was a little like Napoleon in that 
way, and that Thucydides has characterized 
him excellently. 

Napoleon never spent more than 601. a 
year on his dress, but he made most ex- 
pensive public works. W. R. Paton. 








SIR WILLIAM SOMERVILLE OF 
EDRESTON. 


THE two representatives of the ancient 
family who bore this name and title are 
interesting as successors of the first victim 
of Elizabeth’s Royal Commission of 1583; 
as ancestors of the author of ‘ The Chase’ ; 
and as contemporaries, and, according to 
tradition, friends, of Shakspeare. I have 
lately discovered some details concerning 
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them which do not seem to be known to 
their modern biographers or genealogists, 
or even to Dugdale, but are of some interest 
to the historian of Warwickshire. I have 
already, in my ‘Shakespeare’s Warwick- 
shire Contemporaries,’ treated the sad 
story of the young John Somerville (only 
twenty-three years old) who, in a fit of 
melancholy madness or religious mania, 
resolved to kill the Queen and started off 
for London, telling every one of his inten- 
tion. He was arrested, tried, condemned 
to the traitor’s death, and committed 
suicide the night before he should have been 
executed ; and through Leicester’s enmity 
and the information of the evil priest Hugh 
Hall, his father-in-law, Edward Arden of 
Park Hall, was dragged down with him to 
destruction. 

It seems strange that John Somerville’s 
brother William, who had been summoned 
to London also on that occasion, to be 
strictly examined, should have been able 
not only to clear himself, but also to retain 
the great family possessions, with the excep- 
tion of the small estate of Widenhay, near 
Solihull, and a - of Kingston. His 
chance probably lay in a legal quibble. 
The “ traitor’ had not entered into posses- 
sion at the time of his attainder and death. 
His father, by name also John, had made 
a settlement of his goods, Oct. 16th, 1568, 
for the benefit of his family, on trustees— 
Sir Fulke Greville, Sir Thomas Lucy, 
Thomas Blount, Esq., Ralph Sheldon, Esq., 
George Bromley, Esq., and William Sheldon, 
jun., Esq. The property was to remain in 
the hands of Mrs. Elizabeth Somerville, 
their mother, until John, or any other son 
who should succeed, should have reached 
the age of twenty-four. As John had not 
reached that age, the property would still 
be held by Mrs. Somerville (who was then 
very ill) under the above-named powerful 
trustees. Sir Thomas Lucy, as justice of 
the peace, had been actively concerned 
in the investigations that led up to the 
family tragedy; he was in a position of 
trust and power, and might have secured 
delay until William, the next heir, should 
come of age, by which time the Govern- 
ment was engaged with greater matters 
than private properties. Meanwhile the 
small estates that had been confirmed to 
John were confiscated and lost to the family 
for ever. 

It is probable that heavy fines, and even 
bribes, were necessary to bring about a 
pacific settlement, and William Somerville 
was content to live quietly during the 
remainder of Elizabeth’s reign; while he 
was portioning his younger brothers Robert 
and Thomas, and repairing the family 
disasters. When James came to the throne, 
he was knighted on July 23rd, 1603, and 
was elected Sheriff of the county in 1610. 

He had married Elizabeth, daughter of 
Sir Humphrey Ferrers, and their eldest 
son William was baptized at Wooton 
Wawen on Sept. 25th, 1588. Sir William 
was buried at Wooton Wawen on July 23rd, 
1616, and after the funeral came the neces- 
sary revelation of his will, which had 
— been kept secret. The son and 
reir naturally looked at its provisions 
with amazement and indignation. From a 
lengthy Chancery case it may be learnt that 
Sir William, about two years before his 
death, became bitterly offended with this 
eldest son, and tried in every possible way 
to limit and hamper his succession. The 
executors were Sir Thomas Lucy (i.e., the 
third of the name), William Coles, Esq. 
(sincé deceased), Sir Robert Lee, and 
Humphrey Coles, Esq. The chief War- 
wickshire property, Edreston, and some 
of the neighbouring land, had been con- 





veyed to Lady Somerville for life; and the 
property of Cockbury and other Gloucester- 
shire lands had been devised to the executors 
for twenty-one years, for the payments of 
his rents, charges, &c., until all the portions 
of his younger sons, Edward, Henry, John, 
and Thomas, and his only daughter Grace, 
had been paid. Grace was to have 1,5001., 
and, until 600/. of this was paid, she was to 
have 601. for present maintenance; the 
sons were to have 200]. and 201. a year 
each. William was only confirmed in a small 
portion of land until all should be paid. 
As he was then twenty-eight years old, and 
had apparently formed visions of matri- 
mony, he thought himself in a hard case 
indeed, and resisted. The executors had 
to file a bill in Chancery against him. 
Believing that some secret enemy had 
moved his father, who had been supported 
by his mother and Humphrey Coles, one 
of the executors, he filed a bill in Chancery 
against these two, on the plea that his mother 
had got more than her share of his father’s 
goods. He filed another bill against the 
other executors, because, as he said, his 
father died possessed of fewer lands than 
he had when he made his will, and it was 
unjust that the others should not suffer the 
loss in equal proportion with himself. 
William Somerville was knighted (the year 
after his father’s death) on Sept. 6th, 1617, 
at Warwick, at the same time as Sir Richard 
Lucy, and his title is recorded in all his cases. 

The papers are much too lengthy to be 
transcribed. The action between him and 
his mother and Humphrey Coles, Esq., is 
preserved among Chancery Depositions, Eliz. 
to Charles I., No. 12 (12); and to the com- 
mission appointed to investigate the case 
was sent a set of interrogatories for the 
witnesses, concerning their knowledge of the 
family and the facts. Many well-known 
names are mentioned in the proceedings. 

Among the witnesses was William 
Chandler, of Stratford-on-Avon, Mercer, 
forty-four years old. He said there was a 
sum of 26/. 15s. ld. due to him. Twenty 
shillings or thereabout was the debt of Sir 
William Somerville, father of the complain- 
ant. Shortly after his decease a mourning 
gown and other wares, amounting to about 
12/., were fetched for the Lady Elizabeth 
Somerville, defendant, and at the same time 
@ mourning gown, with other wares, for 
Mistress Grace Somerville, amounting to 
6l. 3s. 3d. The complainant, before and 
after his father’s death, had purchased wares 
amounting to 8l. lls. 10d. For these Chand- 
ler had lately been paid. 

John Shepperd, of Warwick, yeoman, 
gave definite answers concerning the amount 
of property Lady Elizabeth had inherited 
from her husband. He also stated that 
he had paid to Mr. Anthony Nash, of Strat- 
ford, 105l., which was the debt of the late 
Sir William Somerville, and had brought 
the bond upon which the money was due 
to Sir William Somerville that now is. He 
further said that he had paid to Mr. Daniel 
Baker, of Stratford, 52/. 10s., the debt of 
the late Sir William, and had brought back 
the bond to the complainant; and he had 
paid to Edward Sowter forty shillings more. 

William Lapwood, of Ryton-upon-Duns- 
more, husbandman, gave details of the crops 
upon Lady Elizabeth’s jointure lands. 

Thomas Yates, of Wooton Wawen, gent., 
knew that the Lady Elizabeth had had at 
least the furniture of her own bedchamber, 
a coach and horses, and a parcel of wool, 
worth 40 marks or so. He had been present 
when the 105/. was paid by John Shepperd 
to Mr. Anthony Nash of Stratford; and he 
said further that the Sir William that now 
is had promised to discharge a further debt 
of his father to Mr. Thomas Combe, of 





Stratford-upon-Avon—how much he does 
not remember. 

Richard Whately, of Henley, yeoman, 
spoke further about the contested corn, 
about the loss of the complainant in cattle 
and stock, and about his own loss. Mr. 
Edward Somerville and Mr. John Somerville 
had driven the cattle of their brother out 
of the pasture, though the present deponent 
offered to pay rent for it. 

Thomas Somerville, aged twenty-three, 
said that the Lady Elizabeth his mother 
had desired that the corn from her jointure 
lands should be put into her own barns 
until the commissioners had decided whether 
it should be hers or her son’s, and until she 
heard their decision she would keep it, but 
would yield at once if they decided against 
her. 

John Somerville, of Edreston, aged 
twenty-five, gave some information concern- 
ing the granting of leases. 

Francis Sly, of Henley-in-Arden, yeoman, 
aged sixty, gave some further information 
about the corn. 

James Prescott, gent., of Warwick, who 
knew all the parties concerned, stated that 
he knew there had been two judgments of 
2001. each against the late Sir William Somer- 
ville, at the suit of John Browne, Esq. 

The great Chancery case against the 
trustees—see Bills and Answers, James I, 
Bundle S, 16 (30), and Chancery Proceed- 
ings, Ser. II. Bundle 324, No. 16—recites 
the difficulties. The late Sir William “ had 
conceived some displeasure against your 
orator, by the sinister solicitation of some 
others, supported by the said Dame Eliza- 
beth and the said Humphrey Coles, Esq.”; 
and he had devised Cockbury and the other 
Gloucestershire lands to the executors for 
twenty-one years, until all were paid, 
“confining your said orator to a small 
portion of land.” The family estate was, 
even after that date, only devised to him 
for life, thus leaving him no power to make 
a jointure for any wife in the said lands, 
or to leave portions to any daughters or 
other younger children. About two years 
after making his will his father had died 
** of a sudden sickness.”’ A little before his 
death he became disseized of the manor of 
Aston Somerville in Gloucestershire, and 
some part of their land in Warwickshire. 
The son protested that, in consequence, the 
will should be reckoned as void, and that 
the third part should descend to him as 
son and heir. He said that the executors, 
nevertheless, took on them the sole power 
of the estates in trust, and they had filed a 
bill in Chancery to compel your said orator 
to allow them their term of twenty-one 
years, Feb. 8th, 18 James I. It was decreed 
that Sir Richard Verney, Sir Clement 
Throgmorton, and Roger Burgoyne, Esq,., 
should hear and determine the case; and 
on July 26th, 1622, he had agreed to allow 
his brothers 201. a year for life. It is evident 
that Grace had been her father’s favourite, 
and it is probably owing to her sweet nature 
that in the “answers” she stated she 
did not wish her brother to be troubled for 
her sake. She is there described as Grace 
Somerville, alias Harrison. 

The answer of Sir Thomas Lucy and the 
other trustees recites the settlements. As 
to the widow’s jointure, and the portions 
of the younger sons from Cockbury, “ having 
some displeasure with his eldest son,” Sit 
William had conveyed all to them. He had 
died in July, 1616, and about September 
after his death, his son, by the goodwill of 
his younger brothers, had entered on the 
premises. They state that the present Sir 


William had only been restrained from 
making a jointure until his younger brothers 
should come of age, and should join with 
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him in doing so; and that there had been 
already a Chancery case which had cost 
g0l., decreed in their favour, through Sir 
Richard Verney, Sir Clement Throgmorton, 
and Roger Burgoyne, Esq., meeting together 
to consider the differences between the com- 
plainant, his mother, brothers, sister, and 
executors. This is signed by Sir Thomas 
Lucy himself. 

What was the cause of the displeasure of 
the father, and which side was the more 
blameworthy, does not appear. Sir William 
geems to have been mysteriously extrava- 
gant in his later years, to have lost Aston 
Somerville; and incurred heavy debts; 
yet the executors seem to have supported 
the will of their dead friend loyally, and by 
their action threw the blame on the heir. 

Whether the son was faulty or not, one 
cannot but sympathize with a young man 
thus “ cabined, cribbed, confined,” in the 
prime of youth, when we realize that he 
never came to his own, any more than his 
uncle ‘‘ the traitor”? did. He had, however, 
apparently been able to arrange with his 
brothers for a jointure, for he married Cecilia, 
daughter and coheir to Sir John Shirley of 
Isfield, Sussex. But he did not see his only 
son and heir, who was born after his death, 
in 1628, another William, who, with a long 
minority and no younger brothers, allowed 
the estate to recover itself. He made up 
for his father’s small family, for by his wife 
Anne, daughter of Lord Tracey, he had 
eleven sons and five daughters, and before 
he died saw his grandson William, the poet 
of ‘ The Chase.’ 

It has been a long-received tradition that 
the elder Sir William Somerville was the 
friend and companion of Shakspeare in 
his later years, and there are many reasons 
for believing that this was the case. But 
the miniature painted by Hilliard, said to 
have been a likeness of Shakspeare given by 
him to Somerville, seems much more likely 
to have been a portrait of one of the fair 
young Somervilles themselves than of the 
poet. The attribution of the gift, however, 
to the poet, seems to strengthen the belief 
astothefriendship. One cannot but wonder 
if he was made acquainted with the cause of 
Sir William’s displeasure in 1614, when he 
fettered his grown-up son as if he had been 
a child; and if so, what position he took 
between the father and the family—whether 
he sympathized with his friend in a wrong 
too deep for words, or whether he pleaded 
in vain that the “ quality of mercy....is 
twice blessed: it blesseth him that gives 
and him that takes.” 

CHARLOTTE CARMICHAEL STOPEs. 








TRADITIONS OF QUEEN BOADICEA. 


St. John’s College, Oxford, 

It is to be hoped that the death of 
“Boadicea”” may not form part of a 
Northamptonshire pageant on the strength 
of Dr. E. L. Scott’s attempt to connect her 
death with that county. At Warwick and 
elsewhere the fantastic dreams of our older 
antiquaries have been presented to an 
undiscerning public as “ history,” so that 
anything is possible with the pageant- 
mongers. It is difficult to believe that 
the memory of the death of the British 
heroine can have survived the Roman 
occupation, and have interested the English 
invaders so much that they recorded it, 
not under her name, but under that of the 

dead queen,” in insignificant local names. 
The sole evidence adduced by Dr. Scott is 
that there was a division (“ furlong’) of 
the open field of Whittlebury known in 





1294 as ‘‘ Dedequenefourlong,” and that 
there was also, somewhere in Northants, 
a place called in the time of Edward I. 
“*Dedequenemor.”’ There were other dead 
queens besides Boadicea, and, indeed, a 
famous one passed within a few miles of 
Whittlebury at the end of the year 1290, 
on the road from Northampton to Stony 
Stratford. See Joseph Hunter’s notices of 
the funeral of Queen Eleanor of Castile, 
Archeologia, xxix. 172. But it is not 
certain that these two local names refer to a 
queen at all. The “‘ quene”’ may in written 
English of this date represent either the 
genitive of O.E. cwén, whence our “‘ queen,” 
or of O.E. cwene, whence our “ quean.” 
Thus the probability that the names in 
question record the finding of the dead 
body of some woman of very lowly origin 
or character cannot be excluded. The 
casual nature of the origin of some of the 
names of “ furlongs” in the open field may 
be illustrated by the fact that in Market 
Harborough one of them, known as “‘ Good- 
win’s Ox”’ in 1655, derived its name from 
the death of an ox belonging to Goodwin, 
being described in 1343 as “ ubi Godwynes 
oxe morieabatur [sic].”” See ‘ Market Har- 
borough Parish Records,’ edited by J. E. 
Stocks and W. B. Bragg (London, 1890), 
pp. 46, 154, 161. W. H. STEVENSON, 


THE place-name “ Dedequenemor”’ dis- 
covered by Mr. Scott is extremely interesting. 
It seems likely that the places are on the 
route by which the body of Queen Eleanor 
had been brought to London three years 
previously, and that ‘“‘le dedequene four- 
long” refers to one of the stopping-places 
less important than those at which crosses 
were afterwards erected. This origin for 
the name appears far more likely than a 
surviving tradition as to Boadicea; but of 
course the explanation depends upon the 
road actually traversed by the body. 

Rawupu Nevitt, F.S.A. 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


ENGLISH. 


Theology. 

Campbell (J. M.), The Atonement, the Heart of the Gospel, 
3/6 net. A popular exposition of the doctrine of the 
Atonement. 

Great Texts of the New Testament, by various Authors, 
3/6 net. 

Hunt (J. B.), Good without God: is it Possible? 2/6 net. 


Fine Art and Archeology. 

Barber (E. A.), Salt Glazed Earthenware, 5/ net. 

Macalister (R. A. S8.), Studies in Irish Epigraphy: Part ITT. 
the Ogham Inscriptions of the Counties of Cork, 
Tipperary, and Waterford. A collection of revised 
readings of the ancient inscriptions of Ireland, with 
Introduction and Notes. For former notices see Athen., 
October 4th, 1902, p. 457. 

Outcault (R. F.), Buster Brown’s Antics, 3/6 net. 

Palace of Peace at the Hague, Parts IV. and V., 10/6 net 
each. The premiated and other designs chosen by the 
Society of Architecture at Amsterdam. 

Wilkinson (M. E.), Art Needlework and Design, Point Lace, 
3/6 net, A manual of applied art for secondary schools 
and continuation classes, 


Poetry and Drama, 
Corson (H.), An Introduction to the Study of Shakespeare, 


Evans (T. H.), The Blind Rose. A series of short poems, 

Goethe, Faust. Edited by J. Goebel, 5/ 

Gunsaulus (F. W.), The Higher Ministries of Recent 
English Poetry, 3/6 net. 

Shakspeare’s King Richard IIL, 2/6 net. Edited by A. H. 
Thompson in the Arden Shakespeare. 

Welsh Lyrics of the Nineteenth Century, selected and 
translated by E. QO. Jones, First Series, 1/. Second 
Edition. 

Yeats (W. B.), Deirdre, 3/6 net. Vol. V. of Plays for an 
Irish Theatre, 


Bibliography. 


Annals of Botany: Index to Vols. XI.-XX. (1897-1906). 
Prepared by T. G, Hill, 9/ 





Political Economy. 

Berglund (A.), The United States Steel Corporation, 6/. A 
study of the growth and influence of combination in the 
iron and steel industry. In the Columbia University 
Studies. 

Brisco (N. A.), The Economic Policy of Robert Walpole, 6/. 
In the Columbia University Studies. : : 

Friedman (H. G.), The Taxation of Corporations in Massa- 
chusetts, 6/. In the Columbia University Studies. 

Gilbert (J. H.), Trade and Currency in Early Oregon, 4/. In 
the Columbia University Studies. a? 

Jacobstein (M.), The Tobacco Industry in the United 
States, 6/. In the Columbia University Studies. 

Tenney (A. A.), Social Democracy and Population, 3/. In 
the Columbia University Studies. 

Williamson (C. C.), The Finances of Cleveland, 8/. In the 
Columbia University Studies, 


History and Biography. 

Acts of the Privy Council of England, 1601-4. Edited by 
J. R. Dasent. 

American Historical Review. Vol XII. No, IV. | , 

Boulting (W.), Tasso and His Times, 10/6 net. With 24 illus- 
trations. 

Leech (Sir B.), History of the Manchester Ship Canal from 
its Inception to its Completion, 2 vols. 42/net. With 

rsonal reminiscences, numerous plans, portraits, and 
illustrations, 

McBain (H. L.), De Witt Clinton and the Origin of the 
Spoils System in New York, 6/. In the Columbia 
University Studies, 

Smith (P.), Luther’s Table Talk: a Critical Study 4/. In 
the Columbia University Studies. 


Geography and Travel. 

Green (C. E.), East Lothian, 10/ net. With 186 illustrations 

Liverpool, painted by J. Hamilton Hay, described by Dixon 
Scott, 6/net. With 25 full-page illustrations in colour. 

Newett (M. M.), Canon Pietro Casola’s Pilgrimage to 
Jerusalem in the Year 1494, 7/6 net. 

Norwegian Fjords, Fey and described by A, Heaton 
Cooper, 6/ net. With 24 full-page illustrations in colour. 

Wyllie (M. A.), Norway and its Fjords, 6/. With 16 illus- 
trations in colour by W. L. Wyllie, and 17 other illustra- 
tions, 

Philology. 

Clark (W. J.), International Language, Past, Present and 
Future, 2/6 net. With specimens of Esperanto and 
Grammar. 

Demosthenis Orationis Tomi II. Pars I., 3/. In the Oxford 
Classical Texts, i 

Owl and the Nightingale, 3/6 net. Edited by J. E. Wells in 
the Belles-Lettres Series: Section II, Middle English 
Literature, ‘ 

Xenophontis Opera Omnia, Vols. I. and IIT., 12/6, Edited 
by E. C. Marchant in the Oxford Classical Texts. 


School- Books, 

Bacon’s Essays, 3/ net. Edited by D. Salmon, with Intro- 
duction, notes, and examination questions. : 

Marchant (E. C.) and Winbolt (S. E.), Bell’s Concise Latin 
Course, Part IL, 2/6 

Nicklin (T.), Old Testament History for Sixth-Form Boys, 
Part IL., 3/. From the death of Joshua to the death of 
Jehoshaphat. With 11 illustrations and 4 maps. 

Pitman’s Hotel Book-keeping, 2/6. A series of practical 
lessons in book-keeping as applied to hotel accounts, 
with illustrative forms, exercises and answers. 


Science, 

3arber (T. W.), Dibdin (C. J.), Hennell (E. T.), Beadle (C.), 
and Urquhart (D.), The Port of London and the Thames 
Barrage, 12/6 net. A series of expert studies and 
reports on the conditions prevailing in the tidal river 
and estuary of the Thames. 

Bockmann (F.), Celluloid: its Raw Material, Manufacture, 
Properties, and Uses, 5/ net. Translated from the 
third revised Gernian edition by C. Slater. 

Dunkerley (S.), Hydraulics: Vol. I., Hydraulic Machinery, 
10/6 net. With numerous diagrams. 

Greenwood (W. H.), Steel: its Varieties, Properties, and 
Manufacture, 3/. Revised and rewritten by A. Hum- 
boldt Sexton. 

Naval Pocket-Book, 7/6 net. Edited by G. S. Laird Clowes. 

System of Medicine, by Eminent Authorities in Great 
Britain, the United States, and the Continent : Vol. IL, 
Infectious Diseases, 80/ net. Edited by W. Osler, 
— by T. McCrae, in the Oxford Medical Publica- 
ions. 

Thomson (G. S.), The Dairying Industry, Part I.: The 
Milk and Cream Supply—City, Farm, and Factory, 
10/6 net. 

Juvenile Books. 


Nister’s Holiday Annual, 3/6. Edited by A. C. Playne. 


Fiction. 

Bindloss (H.), Delilah of the Snows, 6/. The scene is laid 
in North-West Canada, 

Boothby (G.), In Spite of the Czar, 6d. New edition. 

Fremantle (E.), Comrades Two, 4/. The scene is laid in 
Canada, 

Gould (N.), A Straight Goer, 6d. 

Mathers (H.), The Pirouette, and other Stories, 6/ 

Lay (E.), A Chinese Lover, 1/ 

Litta (The Duke), The Soul of a Priest, 6/. Treats of the 
gradual disillusion of a soul. 

Lyons (J.) and Raleigh (C.), The Master Crime, 1/ net. 
No. 1 in the Lyons Library. A sensational story. 

Pain (B.), The Diary of a Baby, 1/. A free record, in the 
language of the adult, of the unconscious thought of 
Rosalys Ysolde Smith, aged one year. 

Ridge (W. P.), Name of Garland, 6/. ‘'The story of a London 
girl who rises from Fortess Road, N.W., to Hyde Part 
Gardens. 

Warden (F.), The White Countess, 6/ ; 

Watson (H. B. M.), The Privateers, 6/. With 8 illustrations 
by C. Cuneo, 

White (H.), Uncle Jem, 6/ 

Wilson-Barrett (A.), Father Pink, 6/. Illnstrated. 
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Yorke (C) Only Betty, 6/. With coloured frontispiece by 
E. F. Sherie. The heroine is one of a large family left 
in poverty by the death of their father, and she answers 
an advertisement for service in a remote Welsh 
village.—Bungay of Bandiloo, 6d. 

General Literature. 

People’s Library : Hawthorne’s Scarlet Letter ; Stevenson's 
reasure Island and Kidnapped: Scott’s Ivanhoe ; 
Wood's East Lynne; Kingsley’s Westward Ho!; 
Dickens’s Tale of Two Cities; Eliot’s Adam Bede; 
Lamb’s Essays of Elia ; The Poems of Tennyson, 1830-65 ; 
Ruskin’s Sesame and Lilies, Unto This Last, and The 

Political Economy of Art. Price 8d. net each. 

Pitman’s Exercises and Tests in Typewriting. Compiled by 
W. Walmsley, 3/ 

Pamphlets. 

Corey (W. A.) and Sanftleben (A. G.), Appreciations. ‘A 
‘Common Sense’ Bug Booklet, with an Appreciation 
from our ‘ Gene,’” is the sub-title of this effusion. 

Gould (I. C.), Greenstead and the Course of St. Edmund’s 

nslation. Reprinted from the Transactions of the 
Essex Archeological Society. 

Handy Hotel Guide. 1907-8, 2d. Twelfth Edition. 

Mackail (J. W.), William Morris and his Circle, 1/, A 
lecture delivered at the Summer Meeting of the Uni- 
versity Extension Delegacy at Oxford on August 6th. 

Thiselton (A. E.), Notuls Criticze (63-71), 1/ net. Comments 

on Shakespeare. 


FOREIGN. 


History and Biography. 
Choppin (H.), Le Maréchal de Gassion, 1609-42, 3fr. 50, 
Geography and Travel. 
Gutjahr (H.), La Suisse intime : Etude véridique, 3fr. 50, 
Science, 
Blancarnoux (P.), Le Mécanicien industriel: Manuel 
pratique, 12fr. 
Boletin del Cuerpo de Ingenieros de Minas del Peri, Nos, 
7 


iv. 
Bonnet (R.), Lehrbuch der Entwicklungs geschichte, 13m. 
Kiister (E.), Anleitung zur Kultur der Mikroorganismen, 


om. 

Revue de Psychologie sociale, Juillet-Aott, 80c. 

General Literature, 

Novaia Kniga (Le Livre nouveau, Revue critique-bibliogra- 
phique), Part 1, 10 kop; Parts 2-3, 15 kop; Part 4, 
10 kop. 

Pamphlets. 

Hymans (H.), Autour d'un Tableau de Rubens, Lecture faite 
a l’Académie royale de Belgique, 8 mai. Sur une Gravure 
@aprés Rubens non décrite. 


*.* All Books received at the Ofice up to Wednesday 
Morning will be included in this List unless previously 
noted. Publishers are requested to state prices when 
sending Books. 








Literary Gossip. 


Messrs. Keoan Pavt will publish in 
October a volume dealing with the 
Northern Territory of South Australia, by 
Mr. Alfred Searcy, for many years chief 
Customs officer at Port Darwin. The title 
of the book is ‘In Australian Tropics.’ 
The book will be illustrated with about 
sixty reproductions from photographs. 


THE same firm announce a new volume 
by Dr. Macgowan, the well-known author 
of ‘The History of China,’ under the title 
of ‘Side-Lights on Chinese Life.’ The 
publishers have secuted the copyright of 
some fine pictures of China by Mr. Mon- 
tague Smyth, who recently visited the 
country. 


To The Cornhill Magazine for Septem- 
ber Mr. Arthur Benson contributes more 
of his musings ‘‘ At Large,” ‘ Friendship’ 
being this time the theme. Sir E. Maunde 
Thompson tells the story of ‘ The British 
Museum Reading-Room,’ and Mr. Horace 
G Hutchinson writes an appreciation of 
his friend Sir Spencer Walpole. Mr. J. H. 
Yoxall, M.P., discourses on ‘ Certain By- 
gones in France’; and another “ travel 
article” is supplied by Mr. W. P. James 
under the title ‘Changing Skies and the 
Delectable Mountains.’ Dr. W. H. Fitchett 
concludes his papers, ‘Amongst the 
Mutiny Cities of India,’ with ‘ Lucknow.’ 
‘ A Fortnight of Failure’ describes a first 
experience in a Highland deer forest. Miss 





Jane Barlow has an [Irish character- 
sketch, ‘A Romance at Lisconnel,’ and 
Mr. Roland Horne a poem, ‘ In the Scrip- 
torium.’ 


Blackwood for September opens with an 
article on ‘Undiscovered Switzerland,’ in 
which the history of the ancient burgh of 
Schwyz, the capital of the canton of the 
same name, is told. The story of the 
tragic deaths of Paolo and Francesca is 
the subject of scrutiny by Sir Theodore 
Martin. ‘To Madrid in a Motor-Car,’ by 
Mr. H. B. Money-Coutts, is a record of a 
run through France and Spain. Mr. J. H. 
Lobban discourses on Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu; while Mr. Hesketh Prichard 
deals with sport ‘ Among the Caribou of 
Newfoundland.’ Treatises old and new 
on the training of young gentlemen in 
manners and morals are discussed this 
month in ‘ Musings without Method.’ 


Eartyin October Messrs. Macmillan will 
publish ‘ Leaves from the Note-Books of 
Lady Dorothy Nevill,’ edited by her son, 
Mr. Ralph Nevill. The volume will con- 
tain notes and observations on social 
changes and the like as well as recollec- 
tions and anecdotes, and there will be two 
illustrations. 


THE study of English children on which 
Elizabeth Godfrey has been for some time 
engaged is now complete, and will be 
brought out by Messrs. Methuen early in 
September. The author has gone to 
various sources, and culled a good deal of 
information as to children’s games, toys, 
lessons, and discipline, as well as their 
personal characteristics in various epochs, 
from the earliest days down to the 
Victorian age. The book will be well 
illustrated both from old portraits and 
from prints of children at play. 


Dr. TopHUNTER has translated into 
English verse Heine’s ‘ Buch der Lieder,’ 
and his rendering will be issued shortly 
as one of the volumes in ‘“ The Oxford 
Library of Translations.” 


Tue September issue of Chambers’s 
Journal will have several papers of 
literary interest, including ‘ Lovers of 
Books,’ by Lady Catherine Milnes Gaskell ; 
‘ Diplomatist and Man of Letters,’ a sketch 
of the career of the late Earl Lytton ; 
and ‘The Scottish Professor in Life and 
Literature.’ Other articles are ‘ Hard- 
ships of the New England Herring Fleet,’ 
by Mr. P. T. McGrath; ‘The Modern 
Craze for Athleticism,’ by Mr. F. Kinloch ; 
‘Dick Seddon,’ a sketch of the career of 
the late New Zealand Premier, by Mrs. 
Gorges ; ‘ Agitated India,’ by Mr. G. L. 
Jennings ; and ‘ Wreckers of the Breton 
Coast,’ by Mr. Clive Holland. 


Tue following additions to ‘“ The 
World’s Classics” are announced by Mr. 
Henry Frowde as on the eve of publica- 
tion: Butler’s ‘ Analogy,’ edited by Glad- 
stone; ‘Don Quixote’ (Jervas’s transla- 
tion in two volumes), edited by Mr. J. 
Fitzmaurice - Kelly; Smollett’s ‘ Travels 
through France and Italy,’ with introduc- 
tion by Mr. T. Seccombe; Fielding’s 
‘Journal of a Voyage to Lisbon,’ with 
introduction and notes by Mr. Austin 





Dobson; and the first volume of the 
copyright reprints of Ruskin (Ruskin 
House editions, by arrangement with Mr, 
George Allen), consisting of ‘Sesame and 
Lilies ’ aud ‘ The Ethics of the Dust.’ 


Tue late Dr. William Jacks has left 
legacy of 20,0001. to endow a Chair of 
Modern Languages in the University of 
Glasgow, and 1,000/. to each of the Edin. 
burgh and Glasgow Border Counties Asso. 
ciations for the purpose of founding 
scholarships. 


Miss BetHaM-Epwarps writes from 
Hastings :— 

“In begging space to thank the generous 
supporters of my literary Jubilee, may | 
mention my very especial indebtedness to 
the Honorary Secretary, Mr. W. N. Shans- 
field ; to Mr. Edward Clodd, Treasurer, and 
to Mr. Arthur Spurgeon—all three gentle- 
men having taken much trouble, and ex. 
pended much valuable time, on my behalf?” 


THE Paris Bulletin de [ Art ancien e 
moderne has been making a rather suc. 
cessful raid into the old records of the 
House of Burgundy at Dijon. It has dis. 
covered among other things some very 
curious details about the stud of Philip 
the Bold. It seems that that prince did 
not mind giving ‘‘5,600 francs for a bay 
horse with a long tail and a white star in 
front.” His rich litters, painted in the 
interior by Jehan Petit of Troyes, were 
also famous, but he did not use them 
himself, reserving them for the ladies of 
his Court. The only one he ever used 
was that in which he was carried dying 
from Brussels to Hal, and thence as a 
corpse to Champinol, near Dijon. 


THEOBALD KERNER, whose death in his 
ninety-first year is announced from Weins- 
berg, was the son of Justinus Kerner, 
and formed a link with a literary past, 
the traditions of which he had faithfully 
preserved. Born in 1817, he was con- 
stantly brought in contact with the 
members of the Suabian school, among 
whom his father took a prominent place, 
and Uhland and Schwab were among his 
friends. In later years he was the in- 
timate friend of Freiligrath. He was 
himself the authcr of several volumes of 
verse. 


THE death at the age of fifty-seven is 
announced from Christiania of Dr. J. 
Mourly Vold, Professor of Philosophy at 
the University of that town, and author 
of a number of treatises on psychology 
and kindred subjects. 


THE fiftieth anniversary of the first 
novel written by Bjérnson was recently 
celebrated with various festivities at the 
poet’s farm at Aulestad and at the 
Theatre Royal in Christiania. 


WE note the publication of the follow- 
ing Parliamentary Papers, in addition to 
two named under ‘Science Gossip’: 
Scotch Education Department, Memoran- 
dum on the Teaching of Drawing (14d.) ; 
Regulations for Grants for Building of 
New Public Elementary Schools in Eng- 
land and Wales (4d.); and Report of the 
_ of the National Gallery, Ireland 
(Id.). 
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OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Labour and Childhood. By Margaret 
McMillan. (Sonnenschein & Co.) — State 
medicine began in England, and the self- 
denying labours and ill-requited services 
of a few distinguished men soon brought 
it to such perfection that it was the 
model for all the civilized nations of the 
world. But State medicine quickly became 
synonymous in this country with preventive 
medicine, and the aim of the Government 
department was to prevent disease rather 
than to inculcate hygiene in its wider sense. 
Great tracts of hygiene, therefore, which 
have been cultivated with the utmost 
success by other nations, are barren with 
us, or so Slightly tilled as hardly to produce 
any crop. 

Miss Margaret McMillan’s book on ‘Labour 
and Childhood’ draws attention to one of the 
least cultivated of these areas, though it is 
potentially the most valuable of all, for it is 
the hygiene of instruction. At Wiesbaden 
and in many other German cities a pre- 
liminary inspection is made by “school 
doctors’ to find out which children are 
ready for school life and which had better 
remain at home for a time. Those who are 
admitted to school are examined touching 
their general constitution, height, weight, 
chest girth, chest and body organs, skin 
disease, spine and extremities, eyes and 
vision, ears and hearing power, mouth, 
nose, and speech, special remarks being 
made to teachers for their treatment 
and also communications to the parents. 
The examination is made in the presence 
of the parent or guardian, and it is the duty 
of the school doctor to establish friendly 
relations between himself and the child’s 
protectors, and to convey his conclusions 
to them in kindly and intelligible language. 
After each examination a child gets a health 
card, which is marked “ Good,’ ‘“ Fair,”’ 
or “ Bad.” The children in weak health 
who have received a “ Bad”’ card are seen 
once a fortnight by the doctor, so that their 
growth and condition may be always under 
his observation ; whilst the teacher is en- 
trusted with the important duty of keep- 
ing an accurate record of the weight and 
stature of every child, healthy or unhealthy. 
A further examination of each child is made 
by the doctor at the end of the third year 
of school life, and again at the end of the 
fifth ; whilst there is a final examination in 
the eighth and last year, just before the child 
leaves school. 

The results of these examinations seem to 
be most satisfactory, for the school doctors 
in more than forty German towns have 
succeeded in getting into touch with the 
parents to such an extent as to interest 
them in the health of their children. It is 
clearly understood that the school doctors 
give advice only, and do not treat any 
patients; and they do not compete, there- 
fore, with general practitioners any more 
than the Local Government Board inspectors 
do in this country. Their entire time is 
devoted to the work, and at Wiesbaden seven 
doctors deal with about 10,000 children. In 
London there are half a million children in 
the schools, and not more than twenty-one 
doctors to look after them, none of whom 
devotes his whole energies to school children. 
Only those who have worked amongst the 
poor children in a large town know how 
often such a service is required, and how 
many are the illnesses due to ignorance on 
the part of parents and teachers. Sooner 
or later the hygiene of instruction must 





become a branch of State medicine, and 
Miss McMillan has done good service by 
showing how pressing is the want and how 
great are the advantages to be derived from 
it. If the post of ‘“ whole-time school 
doctors’? was once made, there would be 
no lack of competition, not because, as she 
says, it would be “a good opening,” but 
because there are always amongst the 
medical profession in this country those who 
are ready to undertake beneficent work for 
its own reward. 

Miss McMillan writes pleasantly and 
skilfully, and she shows all through her 
book the practical application to young life 
of the principles and facts of physiology. 
Her analogies are occasionally a little strained, 
as in the case of electricity and the nervous 
system; whilst she is not always accurate 
as to the names she quotes. Dr. ‘‘Cheadle’’ 
should be Mr. Cheatle; Dr. “‘ Ball” is Franz 
Boll, whose early death ended the par- 
ticular branch of investigation he was 
carrying out; whilst Sir James Paget never 
aspired to the dignity of M.D. These 
blemishes, however, do not detract from a 
thoroughly good and useful book. 


The Destruction of Daylight. By John W. 
Graham. (George Allen.)—This little volume 
has been written at the request of the Guild 
of St. George, founded by Ruskin in 1871. 
It constitutes an attack upon the smoke 
nuisance as caused by factories and domestic 
grates. Mr. Graham writes from Manchester, 
and is therefore qualified to testify to the 
injury to health and inconvenience produced 
by the smoke in our large manufacturing 
centres; he depicts vividly the damage done 
to property, plant life, and, worst of all, 
to health. 
undoubted evils the author proceeds tc 
investigate the principal sources of smoke, 
and to suggest methods by which the emis- 
sion of smoke from factory and other 
chimneys can be prevented, not only with 
benefit to the atmosphere of our towns, but 
also with economy to the consumer of fuel. 
This is a bold step by one who does not 
“aspire to teach anything to the smoke 
expert’; but if a sense of duty to the com- 
munity is roused in those who are now 
contented to pollute the atmosphere with 
soot and sulphurous vapours, this little 
book will not have been written in vain. 

The first chapters deal in a clear and 
simple way with the nature of smoke, its 
production during incomplete combustion, 
and its effect as a fog-producing agent. 
Next follows a chapter devoted to ‘The 
Domestic Grate.’ Although it is admitted 
that much of the smoke in our towns is 
due to domestic fires, it is maintained that 
private houses are not responsible for the 
major part of the smoke, and that, at any 
rate in manufacturing districts, factory 
chimneys are the greater offenders. To 
prove this, arguments are adduced and 
statistics supplied. Thus it is pointed out 
that, according to the Report of the Royal 
Commission on Coal Supplies, only 19:2 per 
cent. of the home consumption of coal is 
used in domestic fires, and from this it is 
argued that house fires do not make more 
than one-fourth of the smoke in towns. 
But if allowance is made for the fact that a 
large portion of the home consumption is 
due to railways and coasting steamers, which 
contribute but little to the smoke of our 
towns, and if further allowance is made 
for the coal used in gas works and blast 
furnaces, in which the smoke can be era- 
dicated, this estimate of the smoke con- 
tributed by private dwellings is certainly 
low. When it is further considered that, 
according to the Public Health Act, no one 
may emit black smoke from a_ useful 


From the description of these , 








chimney, whereas any one may emit smoke 
from his private house, it seems probable 
that private houses contribute a consider- 
ably greater share of smoke than is ad- 
mitted. Nevertheless, some useful hints 
follow as to the best grates for private 
houses; and the use of gas for cooking and 
heating is considered. The application of 
the recently invented “coalite” is also 
discussed; but the author wisely refrains 
from any definite opinions as to its merits 
at this early stage. 

The prevention of smoke from the fur- 
naces of factories is discussed at some 
length, after which the question of regulating 
the smoke from this source is discussed, 
and modifications are suggested to the exist- 
ing laws and the methods of enforcing them. 
A chapter on the probable duration of the 
national coal supply follows. 

The book contains a frontispiece repre- 
senting some factories in Warrington, and 
showing the difference between the amount 
of smoke emitted by chimneys of factories 
in which special measures are taken to 
prevent smoke and those in which no such 
precautions are observed. Such an illus- 
tration may, however, be somewhat mis- 
leading, as the contrasts aimed at of neces- 
sity depend largely upon a variety of cir- 
cumstances, such as the time of exposure 
allowed in taking the photograph, the kind 
of plate used, the development, and so forth. 
To render such illustrations useful some 
kind of smoke scale should be given. 

Taken as a whole, the book is very 
readable, and should prove useful to those 
interested in the smoke question who have 
no time to study in detail the evidence accu- 
mulated on the subject. 


The Birds of the British Islands. Part VI. 
By Charles Stonham. [Illustrated by Lilian 
M. Medland. (E. Grant Richards.)—A 
feature that has characterized this work 
throughout is the unusual arrangement by 
which the plates illustrating the different 
species are placed after the letterpress 
belonging to them; not infrequently, these 
illustrations have so far detached themselves 
from their rightful owners as to be facing 
the description of some other bird. Thus 
the fine portrait of the crossbill, which forms 
the frontispiece of the present instalment, 
properly belongs to Part v. Part vi. 
largely concerns itself with the buntings. 
Mr. Stonham’s account is concise and care- 
fully compiled, but devoid of any special 
interest. We fail to understand for what 
purpose in plate Ixxxix. the head of a young 
rook figures among those of four buntings. 
It is by no means a masterpiece in itself, 
and there is no word to explain why it is 
there. There might well have been an 
extra plate to illustrate as far as possible 
the variations in the plumage of the snow 
bunting. 

The differences in the plumage of the 
starling, too, invite much more attention 
than they have received here—or elsewhere. 
The possibilities of the subject are certainly 
suggested by the extraordinary contrast 
between the immature bird—of which we 
have a not altogether satisfactory illustra- 
tion—and the adult in summer plumage. 
The former, as the grey starling, was at 
one time taken for a different species, and 
called the solitary thrush. Mr. Stonham 
asserts definitely that two or more broods 
are reared in the year; this has been often 
disputed, but at any rate there is no doubt 
that the starling will make attempt after 
attempt to bring off one brood if interfered 
with, and its vast increase is due largely 
to its pertinacity and adaptability. The 
statement that “‘ they often evict the wood- 
pecker and the nuthatch” cannot pass 
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without challen That the woodpecker 
is sadly victimized is indeed abundantly 
evident, but under ordinary conditions we 
believe the masonry of the nuthatch to be 
an absolutely effective safeguard against 
any such burglarious designs on the part 
of larger birds ; moreover, it remains secure 
in the same site year after year. ‘The charge 
that is often made that the starling harries 
the nest of the skylark Mr. Stonham con- 
siders not proven. At the time, however, 
when the young broods with one accord are 
conducted to the meadows, it is certainly 
natural to conclude from the unmistakable 
perturbation of the skylarks that they do 
not regard the invasion with equanimity. 
We read that these starlings, when roosting 
together, “‘do much harm by breaking the 
branches or beating down the reeds by their 
vast numbers.”’ It is an undoubted fact 
that the reeds suffer in this way, but surely 
it is an exaggeration to accuse starlings of 
breaking the branches of trees. In cases 
where the undergrowth is destroyed by their 
droppings, the plan has been tried success- 
fully of driving the flocks away by smoking 
them out with slow bonfires. 

The full description of the nidification of 
such birds as the Lapland bunting, the 
ortolan, and the rose-coloured starling, 
which are not to be found nesting in the 
British Isles, is of less immediate interest 
than information as to the exact distribu- 
tion of the very local cirl bunting as a breed- 
ing species; and this information is not 
forthcoming. Mr. Stonham alludes to the 
Scottish legend that the yellow-ammer 
drinks a drop of the devil’s blood on the 
lst of May, thus accounting for the weird 
markings on the eggs; but he does not 
refer to the cruel persecution of the bird 
arising from this superstition. 

It only remains for us to add that almost 
all Miss Medland’s drawings are well up 
to the high standard that she has reached 
in the previous parts. 


Pictures from Nature’s Garden. By H. W. 
Shepheard-Walwyn. (John Long.)—It is 
quite possible that Mr. Shepheard-Walwyn 
might write a good and lively novel. Cer- 
tainly his embroideries are more substantial 
and varied than his mere facts from Nature. 
In his preface he claims that the stories are 
real, and that in many the facts “ bulge 
almost to the extinction of their setting.” 
We are bound to accept this statement, and 
to remark thereupon that Mr. Shepheard- 
Walwyn has had in some cases odd experi- 
ences, as, for instance, in his visit to the 
mad organist. If we were bent on being 
ungrateful, we should complain that a 
pennyworth of fact goes often to a great 
deal of sack. Frequently we search in vain 
for any adequate picture from Nature, 
which is painted out by the author’s lively 
talkativeness. He is generally accompanied 
by children, to whom he explains in an 
individual fashion the wonders of the world 
they encounter; but as he will be talking, 
there is not very much time in which to do 
this, and as soon as we are interested the 
subject is broken off by a new chapter and 
a change of topic. Yet it would be unfair 
to deny that there is ample entertainment 
in the book, or that Mr. Shepheard-Walwyn 
has a sufficient acquaintance with Nature. 








ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTES. 


Our “inference that the time has not 
yet come for dogmatic utterances on the 
mysterious systems of social relations that 
the Australian savages have evolved,” 
which has been confirmed by Mr. Andrew 
Lang in a communication to The Atheneum 
of the 10th inst., might be extended to the 





religious ideas of those savages, if Mr. 
Marett’s doubts concerning the accuracy 
of a statement by Mrs. Stow on views of the 
Euahlayi tribe as to prayer are well founded. 
He is not, however, quite fair to that author 
in his observations in Man for August, as 
the context to his quotation shows that her 
conclusion might be modified “‘ if we really 
understood and appreciated the mental 
attitude of the blacks.” Her “ fancy ” 
that “inherent devotional impulses are 
common to all races, irrespective of country 
or colour,”’ touches an old dispute. 

Prof. Flinders Petrie has communicated 
to Man photographs of Egyptian “soul 
houses,’” probably dating from the Tenth 
to the Twelfth Dynasties—about 3600 to 
3300 B.c. He also addressed Section H of 
the British Association at Leicester on the 
same subject. One is reminded of the 
abodes for souls built by the natives of 
Gilolo, in Melanesia, which have been 
described by Mr. De Clercq, and tempted 
to wonder whether this is not another 
instance of the identity of instinctive religious 
ideas in times and places far apart. 

Mr. Hogarth in his presidential address 
to Section H discussed the question of reli- 
gious development, and made some valuable 
remarks on the possible misuse of the word 
“survival ” in that connexion. The section 
of Anthropology was, as usual, one of the 
most successful and attractive of the 
Association, and was well supplied with 
papers, upon several of which interesting 
discussions were raised. An exhibition of 
Prof. F. Petrie’s collection of Egyptian 
tools and other objects was on view in the 
Art Gallery. Prof. Naville was present 
at the meeting, and read a paper on the 
beginnings of Egyptian civilization. A 
grant was obtained from the Association 
for the Committee on Stone Circles, to enable 
it to begin explorations at Avebury, for 
which leave has been procured; and alsoa 
grant for preparing a new edition of ‘ Notes 
and Queries on Anthropology.’ That to 
the Committee for exploring Roman Sites 
in Britain was renewed. 

Dr. W. H. R. Rivers has published in 
the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society a 
paper on the marriage of cousins in India. 
He finds still existing in many parts of 
Southern India a regulation that the 
children of brother and sister should inter- 
marry, and suggests that in this regulation 
may be traced a possible origin of the social 
influence exercised in many parts of India 
by the maternal uncle, usually (and generally 
correctly) understood to be a survival of the 
condition of matriarchal descent. The 
maternal uncle, being actually or prospect- 
ively the father-in-law, would naturally 
have much to say in his nephew’s concerns. 








SECOND INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS 
ON SCHOOL HYGIENE. 


Westleton, Suffolk. 

THE interesting article on the Second 
International Congress on School Hygiene 
which appeared in The Atheneum of the 
17th inst. was in admirable contrast to many 
of the other press notices, and the organizers 
of the Congress would probably be the first 
to agree with its criticisms. Two points 
might, however, be considered in regard to 
the excessive lavishing of attention on a 
single department of a larger problem, and 
to the inevitable predominance of the 
“*faddist.”” School hygiene is practically 


a new subject in England, and it is very 
necessary to “arrest public attention” as 
far as possible, as well as to enlist the 
—— of educational authorities. But 
the endeavour to raise hygiene to the level 





of the three R’s has been strenuously 
opposed by the Board of Education, whose 
methods of resistance can only be met by 
unblushing advertisement. In this respect, 
if in no other, the efforts of the Congress have 
been crowned with success. Every news- 
pew reader now knows that there has 
een some movement on foot. It is true 
that the ‘faddist’’ was apt to range too 
freely on this as on other occasions; but is it 
possible to exclude him from undue pro- 
minence in any field of action ? 

Again, it is true that school hygiene is 
only one section of a more comprehensive 
whole. But who can, or will, organize an 
international congress on public education 
which will in any way advance the cause ? 
Would not the disadvantages which are 
inseparable from a congress prove even 
more of an impediment than on this last 
occasion ? It is the very aim and object 
of the promoters of the recent conference 
to demonstrate that school hygiene is an 
integral part of public education and of 
public health, and they were treading in the 
right direction when they insisted upon its 
importance. Some day we may have a 
science of education; in the meantime the 
School Hygiene Congress has conferred at 
least one real benefit on this country by 
concentrating public attention on the demand 
for efficient medical inspection of schools 
and scholars, and by securing the estab- 
lishment of a central medical department 
at Whitehall, without which irresponsible 
local inspection would have proved a 
lamentable failure. A. & BM, 








Science Gossip. 


Recent Parliamentary Papers of interest 
include Correspondence regarding Measures 
for the Prevention of Plague (64d.); and 
Report of the Principal Chemist upon the 
Work of the Government Laboratory (34d.). 


WE regret to announce the death on the 
14th inst., in the sixty-sixth year of his age, 
of Dr. H. C. Vogel, Director of the Astro- 
physical Observatory at Potsdam since 1882, 
where he had devoted himself especially 
to spectroscopic investigations as applied 
to comets, variable stars (the final proof 
of the nature of the changes in the bright- 
ness of Algol is due to him), and the motion 
of stars in the line of sight on the Doppler- 
Fizeau principle, first applied to stellar 
observations by Sir William Huggins. Dr. 
Vogel published in 1892 an enlarged edition 
of Engelmann’s translation of Prof. New- 
comb’s ‘ Popular Astronomy.’ 

Pror. BARNARD has been making some 
observations of the so-called ‘‘ owl ”’ nebula 
(M. 97) in the constellation Ursa Major, with 
the 40-inch Yerkes refractor, and comparing 
them with the drawing made in 1848 with 
Lord Rosse’s great reflector. That picture 
was for half a century a classic amongst 
drawings of nebulz. 

‘* And indeed it might well be, for it represented 

the nebula as a weird bewhiskered grinning face, 
with two dark spots where the eyes should be. 
In each of these dark spots or eyes a considerable 
star, which formed the pupil of the eye, was 
shown.” 
Now if this was a correct representation, 
some change must have taken place since 
1848, for Prof. Barnard finds the stars clear 
of the dark openings and on the nebulosity 
itself, though near the dark spaces. The 
stars, however, have not changed their 
places in the sky. Is the apparent change 
due to a possible rotation of the nebula? 
Prof. Barnard merely suggests this as 4 
working hypothesis, to be tested by future 
observations, 
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Manx Crosses. By P. M. C. Kermode. 
(Bemrose & Sons.) 


Mucu has been written during the past 
half century on the early Christian crosses 
of the Isle of Man, but mostly after a 
fragmentary fashion. There was ample 
room for a monograph on the subject, 
and no one was better fitted for the task 
than Mr. Kermode, who has for many years 
given almost unremitting attention to the 
whole question. It is now twenty years 
since Mr. Kermode brought out the first 
edition of his ‘ Catalogue of Manx Crosses,’ 
a second and much enlarged edition of 
which appeared in 1892. Since then 
many more stones have come to light. 

The present fine volume completely 
supersedes all that has previously been 
written ; the greater part of it is wholly 
new. Of the 117 ancient monuments 
described in these pages (many of which 
have been found within the last six years), 
about 70 are now for the first time figured 
and fully described. The island has 
hitherto been chiefly celebrated for its 
crosses of the Scandinavian period and 
for inscriptions in the later runes ; but Mr. 
Kermode is now able to show, through the 
sumptuous illustrations and detailed de- 
scriptions of these pages, that nearly two- 
thirds of the crosses are pre-Scandinavian, 
and that Hiberno-Saxon and Anglian 
characters, as well as the later Scandi- 
navian runes, occur among the inscribed 
stones. 

These monuments, as here depicted, 
extend from about the end of the fifth 
century to the beginning of the thir- 
teenth. After a good summary in the 
Introduction, and an excellent essay on 
the art of the Manx crosses, Mr. Kermode 
proceeds to deal with these monuments 
in chronological order. By far the most 
interesting of the respective groups are 
those that bear inscriptions ; for however 
brief such engraved records may be, they 
cannot fail to tell us something of the 
successive races who caused them to be 
sculptured. The oldest of the Isle of 
Man inscriptions are some in Ogam cha- 
racters, found in the parishes of Rushen 
and Arbory, which probably belong to 
the end of the fifth or the beginning of 
the sixth century. The use of these 
peculiar characters is confined to the 
British Isles. They are supposed to have 
been invented during the period of the 
Roman occupation ; about 250 have been 
met with in Ireland, 27 in Wales, 15 in 
Scotland, 2 in Devon, 1 in Cornwall, and 
1 during the Silchester excavations. One 
of the seven Manx stones bearing Ogam 
letters is inscribed as “The stone of 
Dovaidu, son of the Druid.” 

_ Only three inscriptions have been found 
in Latin—one at Santon and two at 
Maughold. The most interesting of these 
is to a “ Bishop of God in the Isles,” 
whose name is unfortunately missing ; 
the second part states that ‘‘ I have made 
in Christ’s name an image of the Cross of 





Christ.” This was discovered by Mr. 
Kermode in 1900. 

The rest of the inscriptions are in runes 
—‘“‘that singular Scandinavian alphabet 
which offers one of the most curious 
problems in the whole history of the art 
of writing.” The Manx runic inscrip- 
tions fall into two distinct classes, namely, 
the Anglian, of which only two examples 
have as yet been discovered, and the 
Scandinavian, which number twenty-six. 
One of these is too fragmentary to be read, 
and another has so far defied interpretation. 

Until recently there was only a single 
instance of a Manx inscription in Anglian 
runes, and that simply consisting of the 
Anglo-Saxon name “ Blakgmon.” On 
October 26th, 1906, a small stone came 
to light when a grave was being dug in 
Maughold. It bore on the face an incised 
cross pattee within a circle, of the early 
Irish type, and on the lower limb the four 
characters in Anglian runes that stand 
for G, m, 0, and N, with sufficient traces 
of others to show that this stone also was 
inscribed with the name Blakgmon, a 
name that was of common occurrence 
in the island down to the sixteenth cen- 
tury. These stones are probably of the 
latter half of the seventh century, and 
suggest that at least a few Anglo-Saxon 
Christians were then resident in the Isle of 
Man. 

The language of the various later runic 
inscriptions is a Scandinavian dialect of 
the eleventh century, closely connected 
with those of East Gothia in Sweden and 
of Jederen in South Norway. Mr. 
Kermode gives good reasons for supposing 
that these inscriptions vary in date from 
about 1040 to 1200. With the accom- 
panying sculpture, they are considered 
to be the work of seven or eight different 
artists. Almost the whole of them follow 
the plan of stating, in slightly varying 
phraseology, that A erected this cross to 
the memory of B, usually adding the 
relationship between them. One of them 
ends with the word Jesus, and another 
with Jesus Christ. Two of them are 
stated to be the work of John the priest. 
Another begins with an invocation to 
Christ and to the three Irish saints, 
Malachi, Patrick, and Adamnan. The 
inscriptions show, inter alia, the gradual 
fusion of the Celtic and Norse races. 
Thus—to give only a single instance—a 
Norseman, Thorleif, commemorates a 
son bearing the Celtic name of Fiac; no 
doubt Thorleif had a Celtic wife. Al- 
together these Scandinavian runic in- 
scriptions supply forty-four personal 
names. Of these, twenty-eight are Norse, 
but at least twelve are Celtic, and the 
rest are perhaps Celtic or Pictish. Of the 
seven women’s names only three are 
Celtic. Mr. Kermode considers that this 
fact implies that the Norsemen had by 
that time come to Man as settlers, and 
not as mere freebooters. 

It is pleasant to find that these monu- 
ments are no longer, as stated in the pre- 
face, in danger of neglect, for their value 
is now recognized by the world of 
Manxmen. Whilst this work was at 
press, the Tynwald Court voted the sum 





of 250]. out of revenue, which, supple- 
mented by subscriptions, has enabled the 
Trustees of the Ancient Monuments to 
have the crosses collected in the respective 
parishes, placed under cover, and so 
arranged that they can readily be exam- 
ined. Mr. Kermode is modest about his 
own share in securing this desirable 
result, but he has done more by his zeal 
than any other half dozen Manxmen who 
could be named. 

The illustrations, which number 125, are 
admirable of their kind, and obviously 
faithful ; they are on a larger scale than in 
any of the author’s previous writings. 








A History of Tapestry from the Earliest 
Times until the Present Day. By W. G.. 
Thomson, Examiner in Art. (Hodder & 
Stoughton.)—This is a book of much 
interest, nicely printed and copiously illus- 
trated. It deals with a large subject in a 
comprehensive manner, beginning with some. 
account of the bibliography and literature. 
We are not sure if the definition of tapestry 
given by the author is faultless. He says: 
‘* Embroidery is needlework applied to an 
already existing foundation; the whole 
consists of two materials. Tapestry is 
woven, and forms one material.” It is un- 
certain under which designation he would 
place the designs constructed separately, 
and pieced into a background, belonging to 
the ancient times of Egypt, or the Bayeux 
tapestry itself, of which, curious to note, 
no analytical account appears in the book. 
It is disposed of in half a dozen lines. 

Of pre-Christian tapestry there is little 
remaining, from the time of the ‘‘ Weaver 
Bird,” through Egyptian, Peruvian, ancient 
Greek, and Scandinavian and Northern 
examples; and the illustrations of the 
practice of weaving found on wall-paintings 
and classical vases elucidate the art of 
weaving rather than that of tapestry, 
the former of which employs the shuttle, 
and the latter the needle, as its distinctive 
implement. Comparatively recent dis- 
coveries in Egypt have brought to notice 
many fine specimens of later Egyptian or 
Coptic tapestries, if we may use the word 
loosely as the author does throughout, for 
the works of the loom and the needle 
indiscriminately. Our museums, which 
formerly were devoid of specimens of this 
elass of textile and hand-made fabrics, 
have now many beautiful examples of all 
kinds. They exhibit ordinary shuttle weav- 
ing combined with tapestry, and in many 
cases the ingenuity of the workman in pro- 
ducing geometrical effects, curves, and turns 
is very noticeable. This appears to have 
been effected by the employment of the 
“free shuttle,” or, as the French call it, 
the ressaut or crapaud, by means of which 
curves and bends, instead of being worked 
by a series of “ stair-steps,” as we see in & 
tablecloth, for example, are boldly exe- 
cuted with the crapaud, and produce 4 
needlework effect. This is particularly 
clear in a specimen now preserved in the 
Victoria and Albert Museum, one of Mr. 
Thomson’s illustrations. It is attributed to 
the first century B.c., and so is one of the 
most ancient pieces of Coptic tapestry yet 
discovered. : 

European tapestry until the fourteenth 
century is the subject of a subsequent 
chapter dealing with Gothic, Merovingian, 
German, and North French specimens, many 
of which still retain an almost Byzan- 
tine feeling ; and the designs on an example 
in the Church of St. Gereon at Cologne have 
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a parallel in some English seals and carvings 
on fonts, which all tends to show that the 
contemporary art of the designer found an 
outlet for its employment in all classes of 
work, and was by no means confined to one. 
Of Early English tapestries, and of the work- 
men employed on them, the author has 
much to say. So also about Parisian 
tapestry during the fourteenth century, and 
that of Arras, Germany, Spain, Italy, and 
other European countries during this and 
the next century, he has gathered a large 
amount of information, not only concerning 
the specimens still extant, but also about 
the artists who designed them and the 
actual producers of the fabrics. English 
and Scottish tapestry in the Middle Ages 
comes in for well-merited attention, infor- 
mation being derived from contemporary 
records while typical examples are described 
in detail. An old woodcut by Georg Wickram 
in the ‘Metamorphoses’ of Ovid, Mainz, 
1545, shows two tapestry looms with the 
workers grasping certain selected threads 
before using the shuttle. 

By the sixteenth century tapestry had 
become a pictorial medium. Scenery, por- 
traiture, life, and movement could be as 
easily reproduced by the shuttle or needle, 
or by the simultaneous employment of both, 
as by the painter, whether on glass, panel, 
or canvas, or by the woodcarver and the 
engraver. Some of the borders, armorial 
designs, and tableaux of this period vie in 
beauty of effect with the productions of the 
best illuminators and miniators of the 
monastic scriptorium, or the schools where 
illuminated books were produced to order. 
The seventeenth century was a memorable 
epoch in the history of this art, and of the 
English manufactory at Mortlake at this 
period the author has given an interesting 
account. 

Later tapestries, and the Gobelins and 
other manufactories in France and Italy, 
conclude the work, which also contains a use- 
ful list of tapestry marks, a list of the chief 
centres of manufacture, an index of subjects, 
and a list of tapissiers and merchants, 
painters, designers, directors of manu- 
factories, &c., all tending to make the book 
a useful work of reference. 

Mr. Thomson is, unfortunately, not at 
home in his Latin and French. “ Oblitis ” 
{p. 47) should be oblitus; “‘fratueles ” 
(p. 52) should be fratrueles ; we do not under- 
stand what is meant by “ frettalum” 
(pp. 55, 56); “‘codpierendum” (p. 56) 
sl ould be codperiendum; we notice also 
- operantionibus ”’ (p. 95); “ eoram ” (ib.) ; 
., que, anno ” for quo anno (ib.); and 

de diversis historius” (p. 99). ‘Pro aut 
Regis” is incomprehensible (ib.). The 
lines “Per colum,” &c. (p. 190), which 
he calls “dog-Latin,” have no sense as 
given, and the translation is  ludi- 
erous. “Carticulaire” is a curious word, 
— for Cartulaire (pp. 45, 56). “‘ Humi- 
at”’ for humilitas (p. 189); ‘* Naturia ” 
for Natura (ib.); and “ statiutur ” (p. 143), 
are slovenly; and there are other 
words and quotations which might with 
advantage be collated with the original 
passages, 

Reproductions from Illuminated Manu- 
scripts. Series II. (British Museum.) — 
The two series of reproductions now pub- 
lished offer a fairly complete course of 
medieval book decoration and illustration, 
especially when taken in conjunction with 
& visit to their originals. Future issues 
will be drawn from some of the treasures 
shown only to students. It is needless to 
particularize among the fifty beautiful 
plates in the volume, except, perhaps, to 
remark on the ever fresh surprises of repro- 





duction when the dimensions of the originals 
are reduced. The beautiful tenth-century 
Crucifixion changes in character altogether, 
without losing the exquisite grace of the 
weeping Virgin; while the plates from the 
two English Apocalypses lose nothing. 
The Siferwas portrait of Lord Lovel and 
himself is a notable example, but the gem 
of the book is the Robert of Anjou from the 
Prato volume, a wonderful example of 
Siennese influence. A few of the plates 
have been reproduced elsewhere in colour, 
and though such criticism of these as is 
involved in mentioning or omitting them 
might be ungrateful to the learned editor's 
feelings, it would be of great use to country 
students to know where they could find 
a good reproduction in colour to compare 
with the photographic plates. 


Art and the Camera, by Antony Guest 
(Bell & Sons), has forty-nine excellent 
illustrations, some of which, however, have 
suffered severely in reproduction, notably 
Mr. Horsley Hinton’s fine ‘ Melton Meadows.’ 
The book, which is a series of short essays 
on the artistic side of photography, should 
be studied by all those who wish to attain 
greater skill in rendering colour in mono- 
chrome, and we select for especial com- 
mendation the chapters on ‘The Study of 
Values ’ and ‘ Suggestion of Colour.’ 








‘OUR HOMELAND CHURCHES.’ 


In the review of my little book on the 
above subject in The Atheneum of the 
17th inst. your reviewer writes so dog- 
matically concerning certain minor details 
of medieval church history, that I may 
perhaps be permitted to say that there 
are many eminent authorities for the state- 
ments so seriously objected to by your critic. 
There is much in regard to both church 
architecture and observances still involved 
in considerable obscurity, and the weight of 
authority for or against any disputed point 
is, in the majority of cases, equally balanced. 

Your critic opens with the statement that 
the book leads one to believe that “‘ the 
medieval builder or mason was actuated 
throughout by a spirit of mystic symbolism ”’; 
whereas he himself holds the opinion that 
‘the symbolizer set to work after the 
building had been erected.”” Following this 
line of reasoning, we are to believe that the 
cruciform church plan was a purely archi- 
tectural form, to which any symbolic 
meaning was an accidental afterthought, 
and that we now build churches in a fanciful 
plan, to which, after their completion, we 
add a symbolical significance. Suffice it to 
say in this connexion that many of our 
leading church architects have stated again 
and again, in reference to medieval church 
planning, that symbolism led the way, and 
architecture, together with the sister arts, 
followed in her wake. 

Without intending to reply to all the 
controversial points raised by your critic, 
I may say that, although he questions, 
among other things, my statement that 
“the Saxon Church required immersion, 
not sprinkling,” yet the Rev. E. L. Cutts, 
an eminent ecclesiologist, writes: ‘*‘ The 
Saxon Church required immersion, and 
forbade our modern custom of sprinkling.” 

In reference to the “ sediliz,’’ Mr. Parker 
in his ‘Glossary of Architecture’ says: 
“They were used in the R.C. service by the 
priest and his attendants, the deacon and 
subdeacon”’; and Mr. Parker's authority 
for this statement has never yet been dis- 
puted. 

More serious, perhaps, is the statement 
of your reviewer in regard to East Greensted 








Church, the log walls of which he so con- 
fidently states to be of oak. This question 
has been thoroughly thrashed out in Notes 
and Queries, 6 S. vii. 472; 7 8S. x. 297; 
8S. vi. 297; xii. 134; and up to the present 
time nothing definite has resulted. In 
Notes and Queries for July 13, 1907, in 
reference to a review of the book under 
discussion, Mr. Henry Taylor writes :— 

“Referring to the review of Mr. Heath’s book 
on ‘Homeland Churches’ at 10 8. vii. 500, I may 
mention that during the restoration of Greensted 
Church about the year 1849, the nave—which 
dates from the beginning of the eleventh century 
—had to be pulled down, in order that the rotten 
bottom ends of the split trunks of trees, forming 
the walls, might be sawn off and replaced by a 
brick foundation. At that time a violent contro- 
versy arose as to the character of the trees, some 
antiquaries positively asserting that they were oak, 
and others that they were chestnut. It was, I 
think, finally determined that these trees were 
placed alternately.” 

For the other statements objected to by 
your reviewer I have a large number of 
authorities on my side. 

SipnEy HEATH. 


*,* Our reviewer will reply next week ; 
meanwhile we may point out that our ideas 
of “eminent authorities’ obviously differ 
from those of Mr. Heath, who betrays an 
odd ignorance of Latin in the word ‘“‘ sediliz.” 
The number of Notes and Queries published 
to-day has some further remarks by 
Harry Hems on Mr. Taylor’s view, which 
we commend to the notice of all who are 
interested in the wood-work of Greensted 
Church. 








LANCASTER BRIDGE. 


Can any of your readers say where the 
original drawing by Dayes is preserved, 
of which an engraving, by J. Walker of 
16, Rosomans Street, London, was pub- 
lished on November Ist, 1797 ? 

I am also seeking a drawing of Lancaster 
Bridge in 1780, a water-colour, by Thomas 
“Hearn”? or “‘ Hearne.’’ A reference to 
any engraving of this picture will oblige. 
Where is the original ? 

T. Cann HvuGHEs, 
Town Clerk, Lancaster. 








Fine-Art Gossip. 


A MEMORIAL ARCH to the Royal Dublin 
Fusiliers who fell in the South African War 
was opened in Dublin on Tuesday by the 
Duke of Connaught. The arch, which 
spans the north-west entrance of St. Stephens 
Green, is somewhat in the form of the Arch 
of Titus in Rome. On the frieze are the 
names of the principal actions in which the 
regiment took part, and the inscription, 
“Fortissimis Suis Militibus Hoc Monu- 
mentum Eblana Dedicavit mcmvi.” The 
architect is Mr. H. Pentland. 


Many recent writers on Irish art and 
archeology have dwelt on the beauty of 
Irish Romanesque architecture, the best 
remaining example of which is probably 
Cormac’s Chapel, in Cashel. An interesting 
attempt to apply Romanesque principles 
to modern ecclesiastical architecture is to 
be found in the church which has just been 
opened in Spiddal, a remote village on the 
shores of Galway Bay. This building, which 
is the work of Mr. William Scott, of Dublin, 
may be regarded as the first definite archi- 
tectural expression df the Celtic renaissance 
in modern Ireland—a renaissance which 
has hitherto manifested itself mainly ™ 
literature, and to a lesser degree in painting 
and sculpture. The church is built of rough 
Irish limestone, and the beautiful marbles 
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of the district are used with effect in its 
interior decoration. 

UnveEr the title ‘Gleanings after Time,’ 
a volume of antiquarian studies by various 
well-known writers, edited by Mr. 
Apperson, author of ‘ Bygone London,’ will 
be published by Mr. Elliot Stock during the 
early autumn. 

The Antiquary for September will contain, 
among other articles, the following: ‘The 
Harpoon in Neolithic Times’ (illustrated), 
by Dr. A. E. Ralph; the conclusion of 
‘Some Royalist Ladies of the Caroline Age,’ 
by Mr. Blaikie Murdoch; ‘The Tombs of 
Aldworth Church, Berkshire,’ by Mr. E. W. 
Dormer; ‘The Norman Arches of High 
Wycombe ’ (illustrated), by Mr. O. Davison ; 
the second part of Mr. MacMichael’s study 
on ‘The Evil Eye’; and a ‘ Note on the 
Bayeux Tapestry,’ by Dr. Davies Pryce. 








MUSIC 


Musical Gossip. 


THe first performance in English of 
Puccini’s ‘Madama Butterfly’ was given 
by the Moody-Manners Opera Company at 
the Lyric Theatre on Friday evening of 
last week. Madame Fanny Moody met in 
resourceful fashion the exacting demands 
of the rdle of the Japanese girl who is 
deserted after marriage by the American 
naval officer. Of the vivacious phrases 
in the first act she gave a charming account, 
and later, when pathos was needed, she 
sang and acted with notable sincerity of 
feeling. Her impersonation of Butterfly 
must be accounted one of the best in her 
repertory. Mr. Joseph O’Mara as Lieut. 
Pinkerton interpreted the music of the part 
with grace and suavity ; while Mr. Lewys 
James was sympathetic and manly as the 
American Consul, and used his rich voice 
with skill. The part of Suzuki, Butterfly’s 
faithful maid, was safely entrusted to Miss 
Toni Seiter, who lent efficient assistance 
in the melodious ‘Flower’ duet with 
Butterfly in the second act. Signor Romu- 
aldo Sapio conducted tactfully, and the 
chorus and orchestra carried out their tasks 
with care and discretion. 


A SUCCESSFUL beginning was made with 
the Promenade Concert season at Queen’s 
Hall last Saturday evening. In remem- 
brance of Dr. Joachim, Mr. Henry Wood’s 
arrangement of Chopin’s ‘ Funeral March’ 
was performed. It contains a part for the 
organ, and is decidedly effective. The 
plaintive melody of the trio is confided in 
the first instance to the solo violin, and it 
was played with much expression by 
M. Henri Verbrugghen. 


On Tuesday was heard the first novelty> 
a Symphony in & flat by Mr. Marshall 
Hall, the well-known professor of music 
in Melbourne. Entitled ‘An Elizabethan 


Comedy,’ the work is notable _ for 
geniality, and reveals numerous pleasing 
passages. The themes, however, are 


not sufficiently distinctive. A crowd of 
episodes follow each other with little 
connexion. The writing is skilful, and 
laudably free from extravagance of any 
kind. Of the three movements, the first, 
marked Vivace, is the most attractive. 
Some graceful ideas are to be noted in the 
slow movement, but the Finale, though 
Spirited, is rather commonplace. The work 
was played with much animation under Mr. 
Wood’s careful guidance. 


On Wednesday evening the first two 
movements of Max Reger’s Serenade in a, 





Op. 95—which is dedicated to Felix Mottl— 
were performed for the first time in England. 
The first is marked Allegro moderato, 
the second Vivace & Burleska. The scoring 
is peculiar, the strings being divided into 
two orchestras, one of which is muted, and 
the opposition of the two proves most 
interesting. The composer’s admiration for 
Bach is well known, and in the first move- 
ment of the Serenade he takes no pains to 
conceal it. There is plenty of life and colour 
in this section of the work, which is of 
considerable length. The second movement 
is, however, much shorter, and the art being 
more concealed, the effect is greater. Mr. 
Wood and his band took pains over their 
interpretation of the Bavarian composer’s 
clever and fanciful music. The two remain- 
ing movements will be presented next Wed- 
nesday. 


A SympHony ConcEeRT was given at the 
Kursaal, Harrogate, on the 14th inst. 
Dvorak’s ‘ From the New World ’ Symphony 
was performed by the municipal orchestra 
under the direction of Mr. Julian Clifford. 
The remainder of the programme was devoted 
to music by Mr. Arthur Hervey; it included 
the Prelude to his opera ‘ Ione,’ the concert- 
overture ‘ Youth,’ the tone-poem ‘In the 
East,’ and two “ Tone Pictures,’’ ‘On the 
Heights’ and ‘ On the March,’ all given under 
the composer’s direction. In addition, three 
of his’songs were sung by Miss Edith Clegg. 


THE CHAPPELL BALLAD Concerts will be 
resumed at Queen’s Hall on Saturday after- 
noon, October 12th. The season will com- 
prise twelve concerts, the last of these being 
held on April 4th, 1908. The London 
Ballad Concerts will take place next season 
at the Albert Hall instead of at Queen’s 
Hall. They will also begin on Saturday 
afternoon, October 12th. 


Mr. Jonn McCormack, the young Irish 
tenor, has been engaged for the forth- 
coming season of Opera at Covent Garden. 
He will be heard in Mascagni’s ‘ Cavalleria 
Rusticana’ and ‘ L’Amico Fritz,’ Puccini’s 
‘Madama Butterfly’ and ‘La Bohéme,’ 
‘La Traviata, and ‘Pagliacci.’ Mr. 
McCormack will also appear at one of the 
Royal Choral Society’s concerts next season, 


SymMpHONY ConceRTS will be given at 
Queen’s Hall by the Queen’s Hall Orchestra, 
under the direction of Mr. Henry Wood, on 
Saturday afternoons November 2nd, 16th, 
and 30th ; December 14th; January 18th ; 
and February Ist, 15th, and 29th. 


Dr. Epvarp GRIEG will give an orchestral 
concert at Queen’s Hall, with the aid of the 
Queen’s Hall Orchestra, on Wednesday 
afternoon, October 16th, and a chamber 
concert on the following Wednesday after- 
noon. Herr Fritz Kreisler, the violinist, 
announces an orchestral concert at Queen’s 
Hall on Monday afternoon, October 2lst ; 
and M. Ysaye has arranged to give violin 
recitals there on Wednesday afternoons, 
December 4th and 11th. 


THE death of Canon Torrance, Mus.Doc., 
Bishop’s Vicar Choral at Kilkenny, removes 
a paar $i composer of church music. 
Canon Torrance, who graduated in Trinity 
College, Dublin, in 1864, spent a considerable 
part of his life in Australia, where he held 
several incumbencies, returning to Ireland 
in 1899. His published compositions include 
an oratorio (‘The Revelation’), anthems, 
services, hymns, and part-songs. 


TuHE late Miss Harriet Chichele Plowden, 
of Folkestone, bequeathed to the British 
Museum the autographs of ten quartets of 
Mozart, 7.e., the six dedicated to Haydn, 
the three dedicated to the King of Prussia 
(Friedrich Wilhelm II.), and one in pb 





(IX. 499); also a Beethoven autograph, said 
to be one of the early sonatas for violin and 
pianoforte. 


THe latest news from Vienna is that 
Gustav Mahler retires from his post of 
director of the Hofoper on December 3lst, 
and that his successor will be Felix von 
Weingartner. 


M. Henri Busser, the present chef 
d’orchestre at the Paris opera-house, and M. 
Henri Rabaud, who will occupy that post 
next year under the Messager-Broussan 
direction, accidentally met each other at 
Munich last month, both having gone 
there for the Mozart and Wagner perform- 
ances. 


‘JeRY E BaAeETELI,’ an opera by Enrico 
Romano, a Sicilian composer, produced last 
winter at Palermo, has just been given at 
the Politeama Theatre, Genoa, with marked 
success. The subject has been taken from 
Goethe’s piece of the¥same name. Le 
Ménesirel mentions eighteen other operas, 
the libretti of which were drawn from the 
same source; and among the composers 
were Donizetti and Adolphe Adam: the 
latter’s opera is the only one which still 
keeps the boards. 


THE autograph score of an unpublished 
Violin Concerto in p by Mozart, composed 
in 1775, is mentioned in the second edition 
of the Koechel catalogue, revised by Count 
Waldersee, as having been formerly in the 
possession of Habeneck at Paris. There is, 
however, in that city only a copy, but one 
well authenticated. In 1835 the violinist 
Eugéne Sauray (1809-1901) made a copy 
from the original autograph for his teacher 
Baillot, who afterwards became his father- 
in-law. The present owner of that copy is 
Eugéne Sauray’s son Jules. 


For the forthcoming season of the Opéra 
Comique, Paris, a work by Claude Debussy 
is announced, bearing the title ‘ L’Histoire 
de Tristan.’ After Wagner’s ‘ Tristan und 
Isolde’ a composer who selects the same 
subject for an opera is indeed bold, but the 
French composer is likely to be original. 


Wuen Meyerbeer died, in 1864, a melo- 
drama entitled ‘La Jeunesse de Goethe’ 
was found among his papers. On January 
28th, 1861, the composer wrote to his 
librettist as follows :— 

‘‘The scene of which I was most afraid (that of 
the cathedral in ‘Faust’) is the one which has 
turned out best, and I hope that you will be satis- 
fied with it. One number still troubles me from 
the musical point of view, that is, the ‘Roi des 
Aunes.’ Schubert’s setting of this ballad has 
become so popular all the world over that it seems 
impossible for me to persuade the public to accept 
any other; moreover, I myself have been so influ- 
enced by it that I have not been able to compose 
any music to it which satisfies me. I therefore think 
I shall keep Schubert’s melody, placing underneath 
choruses for the Erlking’s daughters, and at the 
same time score Schubert’s accompaniment, which 
he wrote for pianoforte only.” 

The above extract is taken from Le Ménestrel 
of the 10th inst., and the writer of the 
interesting paragraph adds :— 

“Tn fact, there exists of Meyerbeer’s a ‘ Scéne de 
la Cathédrale’ from the first part of ‘ Faust,’ 
and a ‘Hosanna des Chérubins’ from the second 
part ; but we do not believe that these two frag- 
ments have ever been published. A melody 
entitled ‘La Marguerite du Poéte’ is included in 
the ‘Six Elégies et Romances’ which appeared at 
Leipsic with French and German words.” 








PERFORMANOES NEXT WEEK. 


x. 7 -Manners Opera Company, 8, Lyric Theatre. 
_ fn, atinées on Wednesday and Saturday at 2.) 
Mow.—Sar. Promenade Concerts, 8, Queen's Hall. 
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DRAMA 


TWO AMERICAN PLAYS. 


Her Own Way: a Play in Four Acts. By 

Clyde Fitch. (Macmillan & Co.) 
The Truth: a Play in Four Acts. 

author and publishers. ) 

In the United States Mr. Clyde Fitch is 
accounted one of the most successful, as 
he is certainly one of the most prolific, of 
native playwrights. In this country he 
has only just contrived, after a dozen years 
of solicitation, to win a full measure of 
popular favour. London, indeed, has long 
refused to confirm the verdict of New York 
in respect of his plays, and it was not till 
‘The Truth’ was produced at the Comedy 
Theatre in the spring of this year that its 
persevering author could congratulate him- 
self on having conquered English apathy. 
The difference that exists between American 
tastes and our own in matters of theatrical 
art may explain in part London’s former 
attitude towards Mr. Fitch—for instance, in 
the case of ‘ The Climbers’; but a sufficient 
reason for its recent change of attitude is 
the fact that ‘The Truth’ is a much less 
superficial piece of work than any of its 
predecessors. 

Mr. Clyde Fitch’s very facility has done 
him harm in the past, allied as it has been 
with a lack of self-criticism. He is often 
too careless in making his selection of a 
subject, and he is apt to write down to the 
level of what he supposes his public to want. 
An example of the slight, conventional sort 
of play he thinks good enough for American 
audiences is ‘ Her Own Way,’ a sentimental 
melodrama which was produced by Miss 
Maxine Ellictt two years ago at the Lyric, 
and is probably only remembered here now 
on account of a group of delightful children 
and its association with an actress of rare 
personal charm. Mr. Fitch is well aware 
that the weakness of the American playgoer 
is sentimentality, and in ‘Her Own Way’ 
he trades on that weakness, at the same 
time appealing to American chauvinism 
by sending his hero to fight in the Philippines. 
The march of the hero’s regiment beneath 
his sweetheart’s window, newspaper an- 
nouncements of the soldier-lover’s death, 
the family’s excitement over his rumoured 
safety, the fear that good news will be too 
much for the heroine, her hysteria over her 
lost darling’s return—all these devices 
are here borrowed from the mid-Victorian 
theatre of Robertson. As for the soldier’s 
rival, a financier who carries into his love- 
making the unscrupulous methods he 
employs in business, to English playguers 
he seems but an adroitly disguised variant 
of the villain of popular drama. 

On the other hand, ‘The Truth’ can 
fairly claim to be legitimate comedy—it 
bears the test of being read. Its heroine, 
is a young wife with a propensity for 
flirtation and an inherited habit of per- 
petual fibbing, and the matrimonial diffi- 
culties in which her two failings involve 
her are developed with convincing natural- 
ness. The scene, moreover, in which Becky 
Warder’s indulgent husband, so long the 
dupe of her lies, refuses to believe her when 
she is awkwardly trying for once to tell the 
truth is a masterly stroke of irony. And 
besides Becky herself, the jealous wife of 
the philanderer in whose conjugal troubles 
she interferes, Becky’s own scapegrace 
father—no less a liar than herself—and the 
landlady of whose harmless snobbishness 
he takes advantage, are all admirably por- 
trayed. A study of the text confirms the 
impression left by the acted play of the 
soundness of Mr. Fitch’s characterization 


(Same 





and of the ingenuity with which he keeps 
his main idea constantly to the front. It 
is noticeable that in the stage version of the 
piece the author omitted the scene in which 
the landlady forces her way into Becky’s 
drawing-room, but there was justification 
for the omission. We lose some of the 
humour of the character, but we gain in so 
far as this grotesque creature comes fresh 
into the passages in which her presence has 
dramatic significance. 

‘The Truth ’ is so clever as well as enter- 
taining that to dwell on its limitations may 
appear ungenerous, but it has its limitations. 
The play, for example, is tinged with what 
is very nearly a false romanticism. There 
is something cloying about the sentimental 
rhapsodies of the married lovers. Husband 
and wife (and they have been married six 
years) are for ever kissing and fondling each 
other, and Becky reminds us uncomfortably 
at times of Nora Helmer. Again, the love- 
making of the pair is not free from vulgar- 
izing touches. Becky tells her husband, in a 
speech that is meant to capture our sym- 
pathies, that she has been too lavish with 
her caresses—has cheapened her wares, 
and she adds that she does not want him to 
feel that he is “‘ getting a left-over stock of 
stale, shopworn kisses.”” The simile is 
banal, and it gives an idea of the occasional 
defects of Mr. Fitch’s style. Just one more 
comment seems called for. Comedy is 
bound more or less to leave traits of cha- 
racter as it finds them; it can illustrate 
the tendencies of temperament, but it does 
not deal in wholesale reformations and violent 
changes of disposition. Hence we cannot 
but feel that the happy ending of ‘ The Truth ’ 
is unsatisfying, because it is purely provi- 
sional, because the whole story is likely to 
happen over again. Becky may promise to 
avoid telling lies, but a habit—nay, more, 
an hereditary instinct such as hers—is not 
destroyed by mere good intentions. The 
fittest conclusion of the play would be yet 
another white lie uttered by the heroine. 
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South America—Losses in American Civil War—Value of 
American Diplomas and Degrees—American Orthography. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY and LITERARY HISTORY. 


Addison and Tevnyson—Harrison Ainsworth—‘ Anne of 
Swansea,” her Works—Anonym: Autonym—‘ Abbey of 
Kilkhampton’—‘ Butterfly’s Ball and the Grasshepper’s 
Feast’—‘ The Coming K—’—‘ History of the Rod ’—Juains’s 
Letters—‘ Nova Solyma’—‘Twelve Profits of Tribulation’ 
—Matthew Arnold—Arnold of Rugby—H. 8. Ashbee— 
Poet Laureate’s Birthplace—Authors’ Mistakes—Francis 
Bacon, his Mistakes in Classical Names—Philip James 
Bailey—Barclay’s ‘ Argenis’—Bibliography of the Bieycle— 
History of Bookselling and Publishing—Book-Sale Cata- 
logues—Riming Warnings to Book-Borrowers—Books and 
Bookmen — E. B. aud Robert Browning — Michael Bruce 
and Logan— Bunyan and the ‘Pilgrim’s Progress’ — 
Peculiar Words in Burns—Burton’s ‘Anatomy’—Ode on 
Byron’s Death. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Bridget Abbot—Two George Abbots, contemporary M. P.s— 
Adam the Carthusian and Adam the Scot—Elizabeth Alkin, 
‘* Parliament Joan”—Annie of Tharau—General Benedict 
Arnold—Dr. Barry, Female Army Doctor—Beaconsfield’s 
Birthplace—Cardinal Beaton’s Reputed Marriage—Admiral 
Bligh—Bonaparte’s Attempted Invasion of England—John 
Bond, two Puritan Divines—Cvsar Borgia’s Parentage— 
Cobham Brewer’s Monument—Robert Bruce’s Heart. 


ECCLESIASTICAL MATTERS. 


Collect for Advent Sunday—Alfriston Registers—Wood- 
carvings at Allhallows the Great, Upper Thames Street— 
Cushions on the Altar—Anchorites and Low Side Windows 
—Angels, their Traditional Representation—Martyr Bishop 
of Armagh—Christian Basilicas—Bell Inscriptions—Bell- 
ringers’ Rimes—‘ Breeches,” ‘‘ Treacle,’ “ Vinegar,’”’ and 
‘* Wicked ” Bibles— Bishops’ Signatures. 


FOLK-LORE and POPULAR ANTIQUITIES. 


Acervation, the Custom—Animals in People’s Insides— 
Animals Tried and Sentenced—Apple Blossoms in Coffins— 
Wassailing the Apple ‘Tree— White Gloves at Assizes 
_—Cutting Baby’s Nails—Baptismal and Marriage Super- 
‘stitions—Bees—Bird of the Soufritre— Bluebeard, the 
Original—Borrowing Days—Building Customs. 





GENEALOGY and HERALDRY. 

Acts of the Apostles as a Christian Name—Agnes a Fate- 
ful Name—Algernon, its Origin—Alias in Family Names 
—Ancestors Defined—Soldier Ancestors—Andrews Family 
ot Cornwall—Angier or Aungier Family—Anglo-Saxon 
Heraldry—Arbuthnott Family—Archer Family—Armigerous 
Families—Arms of Continental Cities, and of Boroughs and 
Dioceses—Foreign Arms in England—“ Bar sinister ”— 
Arms of Ulster in Baronet’s Shield—Bear and Ragged Staff 
—Bibliography of Heraldry—Bulls in Coats of Arms— 
Borough English Succession—Bristow Family. 


HISTORY: ENGLISH, IRISH, and SCOTTISH. 

Abbot of Westminster’s Plot, 1399—Long Administrations 
—South African War, Newspaper Correspondents Killed and 
Wounded—King Alfred, the Truth-teller and England's 
Darling—Lines on Queen Anne—Queues worn in the Army 
—Chain-mail in the Army—King Arthur’s Crown—The 
Indian Mutiny and the Atheneum—Duchy of Berwick— 
Boadicea or Boudicca—Anne Boleyn’s Execution—Battle of 
the Boyne— Britain as ‘‘ Queen of Isles” and ‘‘ Empress of 
the Main’’—British Academy, its Foundation Members. 


PHILOLOGY and GRAMMAR. 
Short @ v. Italian a—A or an before h sounded—Accent 
and Etymology—dAccorder, its Derivation—Extraordinary 
Adjectives— Affection and Connexion, their False Forms— 
African Names, their Pronunciation and Derivation — 
Alamains, its Meaning— “Alright” for ‘All right” 
—Erroneous use of ‘‘ And which””—Anglo-Hebrew Slang— 
Anglo-Saxon Speech—Anyone: Everyone—Appendicitis— 
Peculiar Use of ‘‘ Arrived” —Barracked, Colonial Slang— 
Bask Language — Bayard, Horse-name — Bezique — Bird- 
eyed—Bletheramskite — Bonnet-laird : Cock-laird — Bride- 
wain, its Meaning—Bridge, the Card Game, its Derivation. 


PROVERBS and QUOTATIONS. 
South Africa, “grave of great reputations” — “ Devil 
walking through Athlone”—‘A far cry to Loch Awe”— 
‘* All Cooper’s ducks with me”—“ All roads lead to Rome” 


—‘“ Babies in the eyes” — ‘Save one’s bacon” — “‘ Baff 
week ”—‘‘ Be the day weary ’’—“‘ Beatific vision ’”’—“‘ Better 
to have loved and lost ”—‘‘ Between the devil and the deep 


sea”’—‘‘ Blood is thicker than water ”—‘‘ Box Harry’”’— 
‘‘ Bristol look ”—‘‘ Broaching the Admiral.’ 


TOPOGRAPHY. 
Achill Island, its History —‘‘Gibraltar and Malta” at 
Albert Gate—Aldersgate, its Name—Aldgate and White- 
chapel—Amen Court, its Name—Argh as Termination— 
Arundel and Ash, Place-names—Meaning of. “ Bailey ”— 
Ball’s Pond Road — Barras, Bayswater, Beaulieu, ard 
Bibury as Place-names—Changes in Bream’s Buildings. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 





THIS WEEK’S NUMBER CONTAINS— 


NOTES :—Samuel Foote’s Comedies—Jubilee of ‘The City Press’—The Racial Problem of Europe— 
Mr. Watts-Dunton on Borrow’s ‘Wild Wales’—The Old Sessions House, Old Bailey—Hamp- 
stead’s Historical Houses—Thomas Keyes—‘‘ Cabollicking ”=Gossiping—‘‘ Bus” for ‘‘ Omnibus” 
—Palgrave’s ‘ Golden Treasury.’ 


QUERIES :—Mahony or O’Mahony Family—‘“‘ Abbey ”—Miss Watson: Married Woman’s Settlements 
—Court Leet in Portland, Dorset—Canning: Costello: Scott—Clergy in Wigs—French Refugee 
Bishops in British Territory—Mrs. Marsh, Authoress of ‘The Valley of a Hundred Fires’— 
Amintas Legend—Authors of Quotations Wanted—School for the Indigent Blind—Spoon and 
Hair— Hodson= Ferrers. 


REPLIES :—‘‘ Yeoman service’’—Albert Moore and the ‘D.N.B.’—J. Thompson, Portrait Painter— 
“‘Caveac”” Tavern—Marshall’s ‘Genealogist’s Guide’: a Supplement — Musical Services on 
Church Towers—Authors of Quotations Wanted—Cemetery Consecration—Greensted Church, 
Ongar: Oak v. Chestnut—Rood-Lofts—Voltaire and Rousseau—Mirage—Hamlet as a Christian 
Name—‘‘ Cortel” Clock—Littleton’s ‘ History of Islington ’—‘t Hubbub ”= Disturbance — The 
Hampstead Omnibus—Pie: Tart—T. L. Peacock: Contributions to Periodicals—De Lhuys or 
Norderloose—Col. Howe—Beddoes Surname—‘‘ Wy” in Hampshire—Sir Thomas Bloodworth, 
Lord Mayor 1665-6—Hackney Celebrities—Cromwell and Milton : a Famous Picture. 


NOTES ON BOOKS :—‘The Cambridge Modern History’—‘The Scots Peerage’— ‘The Age of 
Justinian and Theodora ’—‘ The Abbaye of the Holy Ghost ’—‘ The Frere and the Boye ’—‘ Folk- 
Lore ’—‘ L’Intermédiaire.’ 


Notices to Correspondents. 





LAST WEEK’S NUMBER CONTAINS— 


NOTES :—T. L. Peacock and the Overland Route—Jubilee of ‘The City Press’—Dodsley’s Famous 
Collection of Poetry—Lord Byron’s Antidote against Misanthropy—Devonshire Witchcraft— 
Door-shutting Proverb—‘‘ Fife-boy ”—Maypole at Huby, Yorkshire—Exeter Hall: its Closing— 
Earl of Westmoreland’s Installation at Oxford, 1759. 

QUERIES :—‘‘ Precursors ””—Bishop Porteus: Painting of his Birthplace—Dr. Good of Balliol—Con- 
stant’s Memoirs—Baxter Family of Shropshire—Garden Song in ‘ Quality Street ’—Deodands : 
their Abolition—Ravenshaw, Raynshaw, or Renshaw Family—‘‘ Primrose” =Prime, of Age— 
Sir William Temple’s Swiss Visitor—Dominoes: their Origin—‘‘ Rone,” Rainwater Gutter— 
Ancaster—Sir Thomas Browne’s Medicinal Waters—Chippingdale of Blackenhall, Staffs—Bede’s 
Translation of the Fourth Gospel—Public Speaking in Shakespeare’s Day—Antony Gilby— 
‘* Gowdike ”—Washington, U.S.A.—Harriet Lee—Elder-bush Folk-lore. 

REPLIES :—‘‘ Maru ”—Sir George Monoux—Wilscombe Club—‘‘ Mareboake”: ‘* Viere”—Pie : Tart— 
Authors of Quotations Wanted — ‘‘ Nit behamey,” Yiddish Phrase — ‘‘ Dowb” — Napoleon’s 
Carriage: Joseph Bonaparte’s Carriage—Highlanders ‘‘ barbadosed ”—‘‘ Lombard Street to a 
China orange” —Two Old Proverbs—Coffins and Shrouds—‘‘ Neither my eye nor my elbow ”— 
‘* Pretty Maid’s Money ’—‘‘ Herefordshire Window ”—‘‘ Mite,” a Coin. 


NOTES ON BOOKS :—‘ Aberdeenshire Epitaphs and Inscriptions ’—Skeat’s Edition of ‘The Proverbs 
of Alfred ’—‘* The World’s Classics ”—Jubilee of ‘ The Cornish and Devon Post.’ 


Booksellers’ Catalogues. Notices to Correspondents. 


JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. ; and of all Newsagents. 


CLIFFORD’S INN. 


For view of CLIFFORD’S INN, taken in 1892, see 


NOTES AND QUERIES, April 2, 1892. 


The same number also contains sketches of the ROLLS CHAPEL, OLD SERJEANTS’ 
INN, the GATEWAY, LINCOLN’S INN, &c. 





Price 43d., free by post, of 


JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 


NEXT WEEK’S ATHENAUM will contain 
Reviews of W. A. BAILLIE-GROHMAN’S 
THE LAND IN THE MOUNTAINS, and 
HUGO DE VRIES’S PLANT-BREEDING. 








NOTES AND QUERIES. 


GENERAL INDEXES. 


THE FOLLOWING ARE STILL IN 
STOCK :— 


GENERAL INDEX, 
FOURTH SERIES... 3 3 0 
GENERAL INDEX, 
SIXTH SERIES « ©2429 


GENERAL INDEX, 


SEVENTH SERIES .. 0 6 © 


GENERAL INDEX, 
EIGHTH SERIES... 0 6 © 


For Copies by post an additional Three- 


pence is charged. 


JOHN C. FRANCIS & J. EDWARD FRANCIS,. 
Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, E.C. 








Insurance Companies. 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, SICKNESS, 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, BURGLARY, AND- 
FIDELITY GUARANTEE RISKS 
INSURED AGAINST BY THE 


RALWwayY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO.. 


Capital (fully subscribed) 21,000,000. Claims paid 25,000,000. 
om —_— 


64, CORNHILL, LONDON. A. VIAN, Secretary. 





DIVISION OF PROFITS, NOVEMBER 20, 1907. 


All With Profit Assurances previously effected, and then in- 
force, will participate. 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT’ 
INSTITUTION 


FOR 
MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 


Established 1835. 


ASSURANCE AND INVESTMENT. 
Write for Leaflet on 


NET COST OF ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES... 


48, GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
Applications for Agencies invited. 
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MR. JOHN LONG’S SUMMER BOOKS 
A BOOK OF THE CEVENNES. By S. Baring-Gould, M.A. 


With upwards of 40 Illustrations on Art Paper, printed in Sepia, with 8 Plates in Colour, and a Map. Crown S8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 
Truth.—-‘ Mr. Baring-Gould’s delightful book, while incidentally affording not a little information that will be useful to the tourist, is refreshin ly 
free from the dull details of the conventional guide-book, the author giving instead a graphic description of the singularly varied scenery and remarkable 
natural features of the Cevennes.” 


PICTURES FROM NATURES GARDEN 


Stories from Life in Wood and Field. 
By H. W. SHEPHEARD-WALWYN, M.A. F.Z.S., &ce. 
With 78 Illustrations on Art Paper, printed in Sepia, from the Author’s Photographs direct from Nature. Crown 8vo, cloth, heavily gilt, 6s. 


Times.—‘‘ Mr. Shepheard-Walwyn has a happy way with him as a teacher of all that is most interesting in Nature. His lively stories have human 
interest. Much praise is due to his numerous instructive photographs from Nature.” 


TERRIERS: THEIR POINTS AND MANAGEMENT 


By FRANK TOWNEND BARTON, M.R.C.V.S. 
With upwards of 40 Illustrations from Photographs on Art Paper, printed in Sepia. Crown S8vo, cloth, heavily gilt, 5s. net. 


Standard.—‘‘ A thoroughly practical treatise, that tells all that need be known by the owner of terriers, whether he keeps them for companionship, 
sport, or show. All the leading kinds of terriers are portrayed, and the illustrations are lavish.” 




















JOHN LONG'S POPULAR NOVELS | 


SIX SHILLINGS EACH 


Under the above well-known name, Mr. JOHN LONG is now publishing his Summer Novels, and the following are the first fourteen, now ready, at 
all Libraries and Booksellers’ throughout the Kingdom. 


ONLY BETTY ITINERANT DAUGHTERS 


| 
By CURTIS YORKE, Author of ‘The World and Delia.’ | By DOROTHEA GERARD, Author of ‘The Three Essentials.’ 
With beautiful Coloured Frontispiece of the Heroine. | 


DELILAH OF THE SNOWS DR. MANTON 


o By MORICE GERARD, Author of ‘Check to the King.’ 
By HAROLD BINDLOSS, Author of ‘The Dust of Conflict.’ 


THE CURSE OF THE FEVERALS INNOCENT MASQUERADERS 


By SARAH TYTLER, Author of § Roses.’ 
By L. T. MEADE, Author of ‘ Kindred Spirits.’ 7 SS Pune ae eet 


With beautiful Coloured Frontispiece of the Heroine. TH E Ss EC R ET SY N D 3 CATE 
IN HIS GRIP By FRED WHISHAW, Author of ‘ Her Highness.’ 
by te te DAYIP CHRISTIE MERAY a" we em |S LOVELY LITTLE RADICAL 
By ALICE M. DIEHL, Autt f ‘The End of a Passion.’ 
THE WHITE COUNTESS y uthor o ne End of a Passion 
By FLORENCE WARDEN, Author of ‘The Man with the Amber Eyes.’ Kl N DR E D SPi RITS 


TH E LADY OF TH E B LU E M OTOR By L. 'T. MEADE, Author of ‘ The Curse of the Feverals.’ 
By G. SIDNEY PATERNOSTER, Author of ‘The Folly of the Wise.’ ON E EVE NTFU L SU Mi Wi ER 





With striking Coloured Frontispiece of the Heroine. By ETHEL GRACE TAPNER. 
TH E HOUSE ON TH E THAM ES Bristol Times.—“ For a new writer to send forth such a delightful novel certainly gives 
‘ great promise for the future. Even ‘Lorna Doone’ finds a rival in this romance of beautiful 
By G. W. APPLETON, Author of ‘ The Duchess of Pontifex Square.’ Devonshire.” 





2 semanas 


THE MOST READ AND ABUSED NOVEL OF THE YEAR 


THE YOKE 


By HUBERT WALES, Author of ‘Mr. and Mrs. Villiers.’ Crown 8vo, 6S. 


The demand for this Novel is continuous, and edition after edition is being produced to cope with it. 
Here are brief extracts from some of the leading papers : 7'imes.—‘‘ A strong and poignant story, which can be recommended because of its obvious sincerity.” 
Tatler.—‘‘ More than a notable book. Its intense human interest will be the key to its success.” Bystander.—‘‘ Mr. Hubert Wales’s object is straight- 
forward psychology, and he gives us emotions in original combinations.” Pall Mall Gazette.—‘‘ Mr. Wales is a skilful writer, with a strenuous determination 
to be original in his choice of subjects.” Morning Post.—‘‘ The good qualities of this book, its fearless honesty, and seriousness of purpose.” 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR 


MR. AND MRS. VILLIERS 


Crown 8vo, picture cover, 1s net. 
The Publisher has prepared an enormous Shilling Edition of this successful Novel, which is now on Sale everywhere. 


SHILLING EDITION OF A FAMOUS BOOK 
Sales nearly 500,000 Copies 


THE CONFESSIONS OF A PRINCESS 


This extraordinary book has met with remarkable success, and editions have been published in Germany, Austria, France, and the United States. 
Negotiations are in progress for still further Foreign Editions. The sales, in the English Edition alone, have been enormous, and it is estimated that the total 
sales to date number nearly half a million copies. If you have not yet read the book, do so. 


London: JOHN LONG, 12, 13, 14, Norris Street, Haymarket 
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Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ THE EDITOR ”"—Adverti ts and Busi Letters to ‘THE PUBLISHERS "—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 





Published Weekly by JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS at Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C., and Printed by J. EDWARD FRANCIS, Atheneum Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, EC. 
Agents for Scotland, Messrs. BELL & BRADFUTE and Mr. JOHN MENZIES, Edin)urgh.—Saturday, August 24, 1907 
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